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IL—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STaTE OF THE SKILLED LAsBouR MARKET, 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board’ 

& a Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 

During the month just passed industrial conditions have been 
less disturbed than in the month preceding. Neither in point of © 
number nor of importance have disputes been so serious, and there 
has been a falling off in the number recorded from 93 in May to 
but 59 in June, while the number of persons involved is only 
about one-third of the previous total. The trades at present: 
furnishing the larger proportion of these stoppages of work are the 
textile and building trades. In the textile industries 15 strikes 
have taken place during the month, but these are not of much’ 
importance. The building trades of all branches have been 
unusually active and are responsible for 12 strikes, while many: 
movements for increased wages or lessened hours of labour have: 
been arranged without cessation of work. Dock labour and ship- 
building trades are, on the other hand, accountable for six and five 
strikes respectively, most of which are defensive rather than: 
aggressive in character. There have also been nine among coal- 
miners, and the balance are spread over miscellaneous industries, 

. Twenty-two trade unions have sent in reports to the Board of: 
Trade showing the condition of their several labour markets.’ 
Taken by themselves, without qualification, the figures compiled 
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from these returns would appear to indicate some improvement in 
trade, but a little examination shows that the reduced per-centage 
of unemployed is due to a special cause really affecting only one 
industry. 

. The total membership of the trade societies making returns is 
263,681, of which 13,590 are out of werk, which is a per-centage 
of 5°15. Last month the total of unemployed was 15,532 and the 
pex-centage 5°9. This diminution in the proportion of unemployed 
to those in work is, however, entirely due to the fact that the 
arrangement of the dispute and lock-out in the cotton trade which 
so injuriously affected last month’s returns, has permitted of the 
return to work of many thousands who were then on the unemployed 
list. Allowing for this special cause of improvement there is 
practically no change in the demand for labour; afew trades have 
slightly improved, but these are balanced by some that show a 
falling off. In the corresponding month of last year the pro- 
portion of those out of work was 2:86. The shipbuilding, 
engineering, and general iron and steel trades are those which 
show most signs of depression, and these industries are of so 
important.a character that their present want of activity is sure to 
react upon many other branches of production. 


INQUIRIES UNDER THE BorrER Act. 


Boiler Explosion at Camborne.—A formal investigation was 
held at Camborne, on the 21st and 22nd June, into the causes 
and circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler in Cook’s 
Kitchen mine on. the 19th May last, whereby the engine-man 
was killed. 

The boiler, a Cornish one, was purchased second-hand in the 
year 1872, and it supplied steam to an engine used in pumping 
water from the mine. For at least 12 years special rules had 
been in force at the mine, requiring infer alia that the boiler 
should be periodically examined and a record of its condition 
should be kept at the office of the mine, that the working pressure 
of the boiler should be determined and posted up, and that 
weights should be fixed upon the levers of the safety valves so 
that the pressure should not be increased, The rules imposed 
these duties upon the consulting or working engineer, and they 
required the. manager and captain of the mine to enforce the 
observance of the rules. 

The consulting engineer fixed the working pressure without 
any examination of any kind, the working engineer never examined 
the boiler, he was not competent to do so and he was unable to 
read or write. 

- The court found that. the explosion was owing to the tubes 
having become so weak from corrosion as to be unable to with- 
stand the pressure at which the boiler was worked. That the 
consulting engineer failed in his duty to his employers, and that 
he omitted to comply with any of the rules above quoted. That 
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in fixing the working pressure he relied upon the absence of any 
adverse report from the working engineer, that his conduct was 
reckless in the extreme, and that he was seriously to blame for 
the explosion. 

They found that the manager and captain of the mine were tu 
blame for neglecting to enforce the observance of the special 
rules, particularly as no record of the condition of the boiler was 
kept at the office of the mine; that they were also to blame for 
appointing a working engineer who was incompetent to have the 
management of the boilers. 

The court, holding the company responsible for the neglect of 
their servants, and taking into consideration the fact that the 
purser of the company undertook to pay the widow of the engine- 
man 120/, only ordered them to pay 1002. towards the cost and 
expenses of the investigation, and as the consulting engineer had 
taken up the position that he was not a servant of the company, 
they ordered him to pay 20/. towards costs. ns 


Boiler Explosion at Coatbridge—A formal. investigation was 
held at Coatbridge on the 20th June into the causes and circum- 
stances attending the explosion of a boiler at the Dundyvan Iron 
and Steel Works on the 24th May last. 

The court found that the explosion was. owing to the flue 
being too weak to resist the pressure at which the boiler was 
being worked, that the company by whom the boiler was insured 
had previously recommended that this flue shonld be strengthened 
by hoops or rings, but the owner failed to carry out their 
recommendations. 

The court found the owner was to blame and they ordered 
him to pay 50/. towards the costs and expenses of the investi- 
gation. 

Boiler Explosion at Glasgow.—A formal investigation was held 
at Glasgow on the 11th June into the circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler at the Springfield Print Works on the 17th 
May, whereby three persons were killed. 

The boiler was made in the year 1857 or 1858, and it was one 
of a series of four used for bleaching cloths. 

The court were unable to state with certainty to what the 
explosion was attributable, but they found that in all probability 
there had been an imperceptible crack from rivet hole to rivet 
hole, and in course of time the metal got into that condition in 
which it was no longer able to withstand the pressure to which it 
was subjected. 

The court found that, having regard to the varying strains to 
which the boiler was continually subjected, and to its age, the 
examinations made from time to time were insufficient, and that 
blame (though not of a serious character) attached to the owners. 

The court ordered the owners to pay 25/, towards the costs and 
expenses of the investigation. 
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Boarp or TrADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to George Thomas, fisherman, and a 
sum of 3/. each to John McCarthy, Samuel Hast, John Hall, 
lighthouse keepers, William Richards, mason, Christopher Ward, 
James Slater, gardeners, John Jewell, blacksmith, Walter 
Ackland, shopkeeper, Samuel Randle, James Dunn, and John 
Lee, labourers, of Lundy Island, in recognition of their services 
in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the French steamship 
“ Tunisie,” which was wrecked on the east side of Lundy Island 
on the 19th February last. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their bronze medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to Thomas Smallcombe, chief officer 
of coastguard at Morris Castle, for his gallant and praiseworthy 
conduct at the wreck of the “Violante,” of Cardiff, on the 
23rd February last. 

- The crew of the “ Violante” were landed by the apparatus, but 
the master could not prevail upon his wife, who was on board, to 
trust herself to the breeches buoy. Smallcombe volunteered to 
go off to the vessel, and was hauled through the surf, a heavy 
gale blowing at the time. Having securely lashed the woman in 
the breeches buoy, he succeeded in sending her safely ashore. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
humanity in saving life at sea to John Brooke, skipper of the 
steam trawler “ Magneta,” of Hull, in recognition of his kindness 
and humanity in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the schooner 
“Jane and Alice,” of Carnarvon, which was abandoned in the 
St. George’s Channel on the 19th February last. 

The Board have also awarded their silver medal for gallantry 
in saving life at sea, and a sum of 21. to Caleb Ballard, the second 
hand of the “ Magneta,” who was in command of the boat which 
rescued the shipwrecked men, and bronze medals and 1 sum o: 21. 
each to Henry Timms, third hand, and Wiliiam Tottle, deck lard, 
who accompanied him in the boat. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have, dur -g 
the month of June 1892, passed the examination provided for in 
the 11th section of the “ Weights and Measures Act, 1889.” 

Ernest Jenkins, Leamington; Thomas Lea, Wigan. 


AwnnuaL Sra FisHertes CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Sea Fisheries Regula- 
tion Act, 1888, the annual meeting of representatives of local 
fisheries committees was held at the Board of Trade on the 21st 
of June last. The chair was taken by the President of the 
Board of Trade, and zubsequently by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
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TENDERS FOR GOVERNMENT PreserVED Murat Factory 
IN RouMANIA. 


The Foreiga Office has received from Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Bucharest copy of an announcement extracted from 
the Independance Roumaine giving the terms of tenders which 
are invited by the Roumanian Ministry of War for the establish- 
ment in Roumania of a manufactory of preserved meats for the 
Roumanian army. 

The concession is for a term of 10 years, and a guarantee of 
20,000 frs. (800/.) will have to be deposited. 

A copy of the notice can be seen by personal application at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office between the hours 
of 11 and 6, but full information can be procured, by those 
wishing to tender, at the Ministry of War at Bucharest or at the 
Roumanian Legation in London, 50, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
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II1—OBSTACLES TO BRITISH FOREIGN TRAD EF. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 3lst May, Mr. A. 
Chapman, Her Majesty’s Consul at Vera Cruz, encloses an 
extract from the Mexican Trader of the 5th May, in the shape of a 
etter from Mr. Bawden, a resident of Rachuca, Mexico, dealing with 
the subject of the alleged decline of British trade in foreign countries. 
Mr. Chapman says that his experience in Spanish American 
countries goes to confirm the statements in this letter, and con- 
siders that the causes assigned as influencing the alleged decrease 
of British foreign trade cannot be too prominently laid before the 
public. Mr. Bawden’s letter reads as follows :— 

“It has for some years past been the complaint of British 
merchants and manufacturers that their foreign trade has been 
steadily decreasing, whilst that of Germany has been on the 
increase. It certainly is the duty of every Englishman who 
possesses any amor patrie to endeavour to arrest this retrograde 
movement. I beg leave, therefore, to trespass on your valuable 
space in order to show what means may be adopted for the 
purpose. Seeing that the writer has been residing in South 
‘American countries for over 12 years, he may justly claim to be 
an authority on this question at any rate to the extent that it 
pertains to those countries. It cannot be claimed that Germany 
produces better or cheaper goods than we do, nor is it asserted 
that German goods are preferred to ours in the markets of the 
world, but. rather the reverse. English hardware goods will 
always command a better price than any other, quality for quality. 
English machinery is pre-eminently superior to that of any other 
nation as regards strength, durability, and construction. These 
are facts that are proved every day. To what, then, is due the 
falling off of our trade? One cause I venture to submit is the 
system of education pursued in England. Latin and Greek are 
a sine gud non of an English education to the almost utter ex- 
clusion of modern languages. Doubtess these two languages 
are very good in their place, but the trouble is to find their place 
in the 19th century. A mere smattering of French, Spanish, or 
German, pronounced as spelt in English, is generally considered 

uite enough for a student to know, but Virgil must be translated. 

he consequence is that the majority of our young men come 
from college with sufficient knowledge of dead languages to fit 
them for being doctors, parsons, or lawyers, but with so small an 
acquaintance with modern foreign languages that they are unable 
to ask for a railway ticket from Calais to Paris with any 
chance of being understood. In fact they are totally unfit 
for a commercial life which entails intercourse with foreign 
nations. The result is that foreign correspondence, invoices, 
&e., are relegated to the foreign corresponding clerk 
who often happens to have only alittle more knowledge of modern 
languages than his principal, and is by no means acquainted with 
foreign business terms and technicalities ; hence errors in invoices 
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and shipping documents, entailing heavy fines at the foreign 
destination, are of frequent occurrence, and the customer finall 
gets tired of being fined for what he is not responsible. His 
orders, therefore, go elsewhere and often the firm itself, for very 
obvious reasons, is kept ignorant of the cause. The young German 
comes from school a master of two, often three, foreign languages, 
English, Spanish, and French, well able to write and converse in 
them, and equally well posted in business phraseology. As a 
travelling agent for a firm, he starts with every advantage over 
the average Englishman, who generally has to depend upon the 
accuracy of an interpreter for a description of his goods, whereas 
the German bas no use for such a risky appendage. There is: 
such a discussion over technical education in England that 
perhaps now we may hope that modern foreign languages will be 
included in the scheme. Another reason for the falling off of this 
foreign trade is that the manufacturers are seldom, if ever, repre- 
sented in foreign countries by a direct agent, but through the 
medium of commission houses. The result of this is that if goods 
of a description different to those ordinarily dealt in by the 
commission agent are required, they cannot be had; but -if the 
manufacturer were to be represented direct, he could supply to 
suit his customers, for he would then be able to know what is 
wanted and to manufacture accordingly. It is surprising what a 
quantity of orders are lost to British trade through this cause 
alone. Another cause of the loss of trade is the conservative 
character of the English manufacturer. It is foolish to suppose 
that because the English use, for instance, a certain class of stew- 
pan or kettle, every native on earth must use it too. The 
manufacturer must study the needs and even the fancies of his 
foreign customers if he desires to retain their trade, and if a teapot 
with two spouts be needed, he ought to supply it, notwithstanding 
the fact that such an article is unknown in England. 

**¢ Anglomania’ is not of a very virulent type south of New 
York. I have noticed that American firms have recognised the 
need of a direct representative resident in the country, and there 
are now throughout South America resident manufacturers 
agents, whose duty chiefly is to keep their firms posted as to the 
particular requirements of their districts. These agents are paid 
by way of salary and commission. Such agents do away with 
‘middlemen’ or ‘ go-betweens,’ who are another fruitful source 
of loss of trade. It is not an unusual thing for an order on an 
English firm to go through three or four agents, each of whom 
gets a commission which increases the price to a correspouding 
extent. The original price being so much augmented by these 
means, the German and American houses are enabled to compete 
to the disadvantage of the British, An agent direct from the 
manufacturer with a salary increasing in proportion to the trade 
he secures would stop all this. In conclusion, I venture to 
submit the above statements to the serious consideration of the 
manufacturer as furnishing the chief causes for the present decline 
of British foreign trade.” ; 
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IIl—THE GERMAN IRON TRADE 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 19th May quotes 
from a German contemporary to the effect that it is a charac- 
teristic feature in the German metal industry that the export of 
its products has varied but little for some years, whilst the 
production of pig iron has rapidly developed during the same 
period of time. If wrought pig iron (such as plates of sheet iron 
and steel, coarse articles of iron and steel) is understood as being 
comprised under the expression “pig iron,” there is for 1877 an 
exportation of more than one million tons, It slowly gained half 
a million tons, but was not able to keep constantly at this level, 
and only slightly exceeded it in certain years : in 1883, 1886, 1887, 
and 1891. ; 

The situation presents a more favourable aspect if the export 
of pig iron ard wrought iron be distinguished. The first, in fact, 
has been decreasing for several years, whilst the second increases 
slowly. It seems therefore that the export of the raw material 
will be replaced by that of manufactured articles. There would 
certainly be cause for rejoicing at this state of affairs, but it is 
necessary that the export of iron should increase more rapidly. 
It has been for a dozen years about 850,000 tons. In reality 
anticipations of an increased export have become no longer more 
favourable ; great difficulties reveal themselves, on the contrary, 
more clearly each day. The new commercial treaties have not 
changed this state of affairs, for the competition in the metal 
industry of the United States threatens to be increasingly 
dangerous on the foreign markets, notably on the American. 
‘The growing difficulties outside not alone influence the export 
trade; account must also be taken in the interior of the incessant 
requirements of skilled labour and of social legislation, which 
make competition with foreign countries exceedingly difficult. 
There is also the price of coal, which has increased and keeps at 
a figure not reached hitherto, whilst the prices of pig and wrought 
irons have decreased. 

In spite of this moderate facility of extension and the stationary 
condition of the export of iron, the production of pig iron has 
shown almost uninterrupted progress in Germany. Some unim- 
portant reactions have taken place in certain years, notably in 
1873, but they were very soon compensated by a renewed activity, 
so that the year 1890 marks the culminating point of the German 
production of iron. This rapid development has been determined 
by internal consumption to which the metal industry entirely 
owes its growth. The internal consumption represented an 
average of 25:2 kilogs. per inhabitant during the years 1861 to 
1864, and 33 kilogs. from 1866 to 1869. It reached 72°3 kilogs. 
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n 1873, decreasing in the follcwing years, but finally reaching by 
a slower and surer growth, 81°7 kilogs. in 1890, The difference 
between the employment and production of unwrought iron is 
equally interesting to note. From 1861 to 1864 the internal 
consumption was 867,000 tons, whilst the production did not 
exceed 751,000 tons; the deficit ought therefore to have been 
covered by importation. In 1890, 4,658,000 tons were produced, 
of which 3,920,000 tons remained in the country. The greater * 
part of the production is always retained in the interior. Of that 
for 1890, estimated at 97-1 kilogs. per inhabitant, the German 


a retained 81°7 kilogs., the highest figure which has been 
noted, 


IV.—THE MIRROR AND PLATE-GLASS INDUSTRY 
OF BOHEMIA. 


The following account of the mirror and plate-glass industry of 
Bohemia is extracted from a recent report by the United States 
Coneul at Prague :— 

For over 200 years the mirror-glass industry has been 
established in Bohemia, just across the Bavarian frontier, this 
location being selected on account of the good, plentiful, and 
inexpensive supply of fuel guaranteed by the surrounding forests. 
In fact, it is ame that the first impulse to the building of 
glass works was given by the owners of forests, who thereby 
sought to render their position more profitable. In the earlier 
period glass beads and bottle glass were produced, mirror glass 
not being manufactured at all. Mirror glass was first sold by 
German firms in the sixteenth century, and at about this time 
mirrors obtained a great reputation in Nuremberg, which indicates 
that the manufacture of mirror glass must have begun almost 
simultaneously in the Bohemian forest, as Bohemian commerce 
and industry stood in the closest relations with Nuremberg, and 
undoubtedly engaged in this new and profitable manufacture. 
The development of the Bohemian and the German mirror-glass 
industries took place, therefore, under very similar conditions, 
and the results obtained were almost identical. Already in the 
seventeenth century small mirror glasses were blown in Bohemia, 
which were perfected and silvered in Nuremberg. The demand 
for these mirrors was very large, and the manufacture of blown 
mirror glass was soon extensively taken up by the glass works 
in the Bohemian forest. In 1728 the Austrian Government 
started a mirror-glass factory at Neuhaus ; but the enterprise was 
a failure, in spite of Governmental subventions, and was 
abandoned. The production of large mirrors in France and the 
perfection of silvering by the quicksilver process had the effect 
of stimulating the manufacture in Bohemia, and at the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century mirrors with a surface of 3 square 
metres were turned out. The perfection of the casting process 
restricted: the manufacture in the Bohemian glass works to the 
smaller sizes of blown or sheet glass. 

To get an insight into the mirror-glass manufacture of Bohemia 
it is essential first of all to take account of the production of the: 
crude or unwrought glass. Here a distinction must be made 
‘between the production by the blowing process, and that by the 
casting or rolling process. Blown or sheet mirror glass is made 
by seven firms in Bohemia, operating 20 glass furnaces, in which 
are 120 glass pots. One firm is engaged in the production of 
rolled glass, operating one furnace with 12 glass pots. In the 
refining process—z.e., grinding, smoothing, polishing, and silver- 
ing—there are 10 firms engaged. As already explained, the 
unwrought glass is blown or rolled, and mirror-glass is 
accordingly divided into sheet glass and rolled glass. The rolled 
glass is called crystal glass in commerce, and sheet glass some- 
times thin mirror glass. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
sheet glass has a thickness of only 5 millimetres, while rolled glass 
is often over 10 millimetres thick. 

In both processes the glass mixture is melted in about the same 
manner, and the purest and best materials are used. The process 
in the factory from the moment when the glass is run out of the 
glass pots is something after the following description :— 

The glass pots have to be refilled, and this is the work of the 
smelter. The various component materials—crystal sand, soda, 
calcite, charcoal, and powdered arsenic—are mixed in the proper 
proportions and placed in the empty glass pot, this filling being 
repeated after an interval of four or five hours. After the smelter 
has put in the second quantity, he heats the furnace to such a 
point that melting begins in 12 or 14 hours. When the mixture 
is melted, the smelter must see to it that it is clear and free from 
air bubbles, for which purpose he purifies the glass by subjecting 
it to a more intense heat. This purifying is accomplished 
generally in about eight hours. The glass being in a molten 
condition, the finishing process begins. When the glass is to be 
blown, a wait of 10 or 12 hours has to take place, until the liquid 
glass has become thick enough for the glass-blower to take it up 
on his blowpipe. On the other hand, when glass is to be rolled, 
the contents of the glass pot are poured on the casting table 
immediately after melting and rolled at once, the fluidity of the 
glass being an essential in this process. 

Glass-blowing. — The glass-blower’s' method is about the 
following :— 

By means of an iron pipe about 14 metres in length he takes 
up a small quantity of glass, accomplishing it by turning the end 
of the pipe around in the glass mixture. He next smooths or 
rounds the quantity thus taken up, by turning the pipe about in 
a hollowed wooden block, until the mixture hardens into a dark 
red glow, whereupon he dips into the glass pot for the second 
time and takes up another and larger quantity of glass. The 
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quantity of glass taken up depends on the size of the plate or 
mirror to be made, and varies from 15 to 45 pounds. The glass 
is thereupon again smoothed or rounded, and at the same time 
blowing into the now rounded mass of glass is begun, the glass 
expanding gradually. Alternately the glass is then heated and 
expanded, both in length and breadth, until the desired dimensions 
have been attained, when the bleb at the lower end is opened. - 
This opening is extended till it reaches the point of the bleb’s 
greatest diameter, so that it assumes the shape of a cylinder, 
resembling a glass bell, which, however, is still closed at one end, 
when it is attached to the blower’s pipe. The cylinder is then 
detached from the pipe and placed in the cooling oven. When 
taken from the cooling oven it is cut lengthwise, again heated in 
the flattening oven, and then spread out on the flattening stone, 
until the sheet of glass is level. After it has slowly cooled and is 
cut on its four sides it can be turned over to the polisher, 

Glass Rolling.—The process in the manufacture of rolled mirror 
glass is quite a different one. The specially constructed glass 
furnace admits of being opened, and the glass pot, filled with the 
melted glass, is seized by a pair of large tongs and is placed on a 
small car running on a track. The car, with its load, is then 
moved under an iron crane, from which is suspended a chain with 
a pair of tongs attached fitting the glass pot. The glass pot is 
firmly seized and lifted some 3 ft. in the air, when the crane 

' revolves, describing an angle of about 90°, and the glass pot is 
thereby suspended over the moulding table, which also runs on a 
track leading to the cooling oven. The moulding table has a solid 
iron surface on an iron frame. On each side of it are iron posts, 
an iron roller resting on them at such a height that the table can 
just pass under it. An iron rim, varying in height according to 
the thickness of the glass to be made, is fastened to the edges of 
the table. The glass pot is slightly tilted and its contents poured 
upon the moulding table in front of the roller. The table is then 
slowly set in motion and passes under the roller, which distributes 
the mass of glass evenly according to the height of the surrounding 
rim. To prevent the accumulation of too much glass in front. of 
the roller, a workman is on hand with an iron rake, with which 
he regulates the amount of glass. After passing under the roller 
the glass is ready to be placed in the cooling oven, and the 
moulding table is run along the track to the oven, where the glass 
plate is a Higa and allowed to stand from 48 to 72 hours, until 
it is evenly and slowly cooled. The plate is then taken out, 
examined for any flaws, and cut according to requirement. 

In both processes of manufacturing crude mirror glass the glass 
is unwrought and imperfectly transparent. In order to even the 
rough surface, the grinding apparatus is used, and, after being 
properly ground, the polisher imparts the clear, shining surface to 
it. Both the grinding and the polishing of mirror glass is done by 
machinery, while the smoothing is best done by hand; but even. 
the smoothing process is effected by means of machinery in the. 
case of large-sized plates. 
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Grinding and Smoothing.—In the process of grinding a large 
flat stone rests on a solidly constructed wooden base, and on the 
top of this stone a layer of burnt and sifted gypsum is placed, 
which is then converted into a pasty cement by adding water. 
This cement is spread evealy on the stone, and the glass is laid 
upon it and pressed firmly until it adheres to the gradually 


hardening gypsum. A somewhat smaller stone, called the upper 


stone, is similarly prepared and another plate of glass laid upon it, 
when the two stones are brought together so that the glass 
surfaces touch each other. A twofold motion is given to the 
upper stone—about its own axis and in a circle from right to left. 
Sand and water are then poured between the two glass surfaces, 
and the grinding begins by setting the upper stone in motion, the 
power being supplied by machinery. The first grinding begins, 
and the surface of the glass gradually becomes smooth, the eleva- 
tions in the glass being reduced by the sand. As the two plates 
of glass begin to show an even surface, finer sand is used, and the 
so-called second grinding takes place. After one side of the glass 
is ground, itis turned over and the reverse side submitted to the 
same operation. The sand used has seven different grains, from 
the coarsest to the finest. When both surfaces have been made 
even in the manner described, there is still too rough a surface to 
permit of successful polishing, and they must be subjected to the 
smoothing process. Here, again, one glass is laid upon the other, 
and a cement of continually increasing fineness used, the cement 
being applied to the moist and rough glass surface, and the 
surfaces carefully rubbed together by hand. After the smoothing 
process is finished the glass is carefully examined and all flawless 
pieces given to the polishers, while those containing fliws are cut 
up into small sizes. 

Polishing —Polishing is done by specially-constructed machinery, 
and is, properly speaking an advanced stage of smoothing. It 
differs from the smoothing process in that the glass surfaces are 
not applied to each other, but a wooden or iron surface, covered 
with cloth, is substituted, and, further, that a fine mixture of oxide 
of iron replaces the harder cement. The polisher fixes the glass 
by means of plaster or cement to a firm support, usually a flat 
stone, and moistens the cloth-covered rubbing implement, which 
receives a forward and backward motion by connexion with 
mechanical apparatus. The polishing implement is kept in motion 
until that portion of the glass over which it passes has obtained 
a high polish, when the glass is moved so as to expose another 

rtion of its surface to the polisher. When the entire surface 
is polished, and it contains no flaws, it is ready for the silvering 

rocese. The large mirror glasses are often put on the market, 
owever, in the polished condition, especially the large rolled 
plates which are used for show windows. 

In describing the foregoing different processes for preparing 
mirror glass, it remains to be said that a so-called circular grinding 
apparatus has come into use lately in Bohemia, especially in the 
grinding of rolled glass, This apparatus is expensive, but it does 
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the work at least five times as rapidly as by the other process. 
For rolled glass machinery is also used in the smoothing process, 
and a circular polishing apparatus has been introduced. This 
= gm has been used in Bohemia only for rolled glase. After 
the polishing it is only necessary to put a face on the glass and it 
goes to the silverer, who gives the essential qualities of the mirror 
to it. In Bohemia both quicksilver and silver are used for this 
purpose. The quicksilver process is really an amalgamation of tin 
to the glass surface, the silver process the precipitation of nitrate 
of silver on the glass. The quicksilver process is being almost 
entirely replaced by the silver process in late years, both on 
account of the greater facility of the process and on account of 
the less injurious effect on the health of the workmen, so that 
almost all of the mirrors now are silvered ones. 

The wages of glass-blowers, grinders, polishers, and smoothers 
in Bohemia are calculated by the piece, according to its size. In 
the rolled-glass manufacture the workmen are paid monthly 
wages, the average monthly wages being 50 florins. As compared 
with other countries, the wages paid are very low. The common 
day labourer averages 50 kreutzers a day in the winter and 
60 kreutzers a day in the summer. A glass-blower can average 
from 200 to 250 florins a month under favourable conditions. In 
the glass refineries a workman earns from 20 to 50 florins per 
month, according to his employment. Skilled workmen are paid 
from 1 10 1°50 florins per day, unless they work by the piece. 
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V.—THE SPANISH SHERRY TRADE, 


Ta his annual report on the trade and commerce of the district 
of Cadiz for the year 1891, Mr. P. Henderson, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at that place, writing on the subject of the trade in sherry 
says :— 

A large quantity of very cheap and inferior wine was exported 
to France before the termination of the old tariff in January. 
Generally the sherry trade is not in a very flourishing state, 
and it isthought the fate of the Madeira wine trade awaits it, the 
taste for strong fiery wines being greatly on the decrease. The 
Spanish Government has just appointed a Commission to endeavour 
to check the adulteration of Spanish wines, but such powerful 
influence is being exerted on Seftor Canovas that the Commission 
will probably be dissolved or its powers so restricted as to be 
useless. 

The heavy duty now imposed on German alcohol is prohibitive 
and will for the present check the importation of this spirit direct 
from Germany ; but itis admitted on all sides that the new Spanish 
tariff has so decreased the Customs revenue, and been so disastrous 
generally to Spanish trade, that it must soon either be amended or 
put on its former basis. 

As regards this German potato spirit and the injury it has 
effected in Spanish wine, the following letter from the mayor of 
Jerez to the Governor of Cadiz may be read with interest. It 
was written some time ago. 

“In reply to your telegram, which I received yesterday, I 
hasten to reply by letter, as you have been pleased to request, that 
the condition of trade and of the wine market in this locality 
could not be more deplorable. It has been repeated a thousand 
times, and is perfectly well known, that the real and renowned 
sherry wines suffer such an absolute stagnation and want of 
demand, except at a ruinous price, before the imperious necessities 
of the producers, that purchases of old wines are rarely made as 
formerly, the conditions of this industry, once so flourishing, and 
now so depreciated, having wholly changed, followed by the ruin 
of raiser and seller. 

“The vineyards of this district, representing so much wealth, 
have no value at present, as the land yields no profit, and the 
capital no interest. Their proprietors, meanwhile, continue 
cultivating them as wellas they can, at immense sacrifices and 
awaiting better times to compensate them ; but the evil has been 
increasing every day, and many have succumbed and many others 
have contracted them out to middlemen, while few, very few, have 
persevered, using up the income that other investments might 
produce upon the unfortunate inheritance that an irresistible 
strength of affection or the remotest hope impels them to preserve 
It is sufficient to convince one of the gravity of this situation, 
which the limits of this letter will not permit me to detail. The 
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frightful. decline in the price of our must, which 20 years ago 
readily sold from 80 pesetas to 90 pesetas the hectolitre, and to- 
day, in the crop before the last, scarcely any producers have been 
found at. the most ruinous prices, that is, from 13 pesetas to 14 
pesetas for the same measure, while first-class wines, called 
‘ afuero,” are still on hand in our cellar:. Ten years back, when 
they could pay. the cost. of labour and get a little interest on the 
capital, even that had already been pronounced the period of 
great decline ; but now one cannot understand how at such prices 
every vineyard has not been abandoned ; and there are many who 
in despair invoke the phylloxera, the only calamity that has yet 
respected us, as a means of once more escaping from a state of 
affairs that surely has no precedent in the history of the economical 
phenomena of our wine culture. 

“Tt isa fact, although generally at very low prices, that they 

export every year more butts under the name of sherry than the 
district produces, and yet the legitimate product has no sale, and 
the spurious wines, usurping their titles, injure all the time more 
the fame acquired through centuries, and are held in the foreign 
markets on a par with the artificial liquids of Cette and Ham- 
burg. 
“Now the principal cause of so much. falsification, of such 
discredit and ruin for our wines, is no other than the enormous 
importation of German alcohol aided by all sorts of exemptions 
and privileges. It is in the knowledge of all what has been 
eloquently said and demonstrated in the Cortes by the illustrious 
sons of this town, the Dnke of ‘Almodovar del Rio and the 
Marquis of Mochales; what has been represented to the Governor 
by our most respectable corporations, like the Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, the Economic Society, and the Chamber of Commerce, has 
also been affirmed in special congresses, in memorials, and in 
periodicals without even having been denied, and it is the truth, 
and must be presented to yeur Excellency in the clearest and 
strongest manner, that one who has seen his beloved town happy 
and prosperous and honoured, sees it to-day with deepest pain, 
poor and discouraged and near the verge of ruin. 

* As to prices of wine it is impossible for me to give your 
Excellency any reliable information. The great variety of brands 
of complex mixtures of names and imitations has introduced the 
greatest confusion in the business. Certain cellars look like 
mysterious laboratories whose secrets nobody is allowed to pene- 
trate, and hence comes,the infinite variety of prices. What can be 
assured is that the finer grades, the genuine sherry, has necessarily 
only to maintain a value which will never allow it to become 
confounded with those liquors at 10/. or 15/. a butt, and which 
are to-day the principal brands for exportation. 

“Those monthly prices which seem to be the main question of 
your telegram, and which usually are found in the statistics that 
the administration expects to make, would only tend to the 
greatest mistakes and errors with reference to a market under 
such exceptional conditions as ours. 
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“ Respecting the exportation, though undoubtedly much less 
than in former years, information substantially correct could be 
furnished by the Custom house, as the municipal administration 
is independent of that department, and has no facilities for such 
investigations, 

“Finally, the present crop appears to be no more than 
middling, according to statements of producers, and this provided 
that no extraordinary conditions should occur before the vintage. 

“Such with all loyalty and frankness, thoroughly informed, 
this mayoralty has the honour to communicate to your Excellency 
upon the different points of the telegram, which is replied to with 
the brevity you were pleased to recommend. 

“(Signed) Jost Herepia, 
“ Mayor of Jerez.” 


I would mention a fact in connexion with sherry which may 
interest passengers by mail steamers. Some time ago a friend 
and myself visited one of the most extensive bodegas, or sherry 
cellars, which must be nameless, and amongst other samples of 
wine we were given to taste were two which appeared to us to be 
the same wine. 

It was with some difficulty we could decide which we thought 
best—which we preferred. One of the partners then told us that 
one was a wine sold at 50/.a butt; the other was a wine manu- 
factured for one of the largest mail steamship companies in the 
world at the rate of 44d.. per bottle, and retailed to their 
— at 4s. a bottle—(No. 1055, Foreign Office Annual 
Series. 
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VI.—_THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SPAIN. 


The Handels Museum of May 26th gives an extract from an 
article in the Centralblatt fiir die Textilindustrie, from which it 
appears that the town of Sabadell, which is little known and 
seldom visited, containing about 20,000 inhabitants, and not far 
from Barcelona, is the most important centre of the Spanish 
textile industry. There is he-e an important association of the 
textile manufacturers of the district, numbering 139 members, 
established in the year 1559, and known as the “ Gremio de 
Fabricantes.” 

Two kinds of cotton manufactures are distinguished, curados 
and tisanas. The former are bleached goods, and are manu- 
factured by three houses, having their offices at Barcelona, and 
the annual output of which amounts to 95,000 pieces, entailing a 
consumption of 920,000 kilogs. of cotton. Another establishment 
manufactures 6,500 pieces of tisanas, using 85,000 kilogs. of 
cotton, and one yarn factory turns out yarn to the value of 6,000/. 
annually. Two houses are exclusively engaged in working up 
wool waste, and several others in working in worsteds, while one 
firm is occupied in finishing or dressing woollen goods. There are 
two dyeing establishments in Sabadell. The largest of the wool 
factories is situated outside the town, employs about 300 hands, 
and produces all kinds of woollen wares, plain or figured, chiefly 
of the finer and newer sorts, as well as coverings for sofas, 
counterpanes, plaids, shawls, travelling rugs, and large and small 
cloaks. 

The number of more important woollen factories is estimated 
at 45, and about the same number may be classed in a second 
category, as employing comparatively small numbers of hands. 
Steam power is used in 34 factories belonging to the first 
category. There are severa! establishments in Sabadell pro- 
ducing shoddy to the extent of about 700,000 kilogs. annually. 
Of this quantity, 85 per cent. is shoddy and the remainder mungo. 
About 10 per cent. of this product is exported. The output of 
worsted wool (cardas) amounts to about 700,000 pesetas, or 
28,000/. annually, of which 89 per cent. is consumed in the country, 
the remainder being exported. Spain imports wool from all the 
countries which produce it, but chiefly from the United States. 
The import of wool in bales from the Argentine Republic amounts 
in value to about 240,000/, and that frem Australia to about 
40,0007, Spain herself, too, produces part of the wool which she 
requires. About 80,000/. worth of carded wool is imported, chiefly 
from Roubaix and Bradford, and about 40,0007. worth of woollen 
rags from Marseilles, Switzerland, and England. The machinery 
used in the factories is chiefly imported from Miilhausen, Chemnitz, 
Manchester, Bradford, and Huddersfield. 
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Spain has made great progress in recent years in the manu- 
facture of such machinery, and there are in Sabadeli two 
flourishing establishments engaged in this branch of industry. 
Electric lighting is being introduced into the factories. 

Spanish textile manufacturers describe the general state of 
their trade as satisfactory. The busiest months are May, June, 
July, and August, and the principal markets Portugal, the 
Antilles, the South American Republics, and Italy, of which the 
first-named country buys most of the shoddy wares. There are 
about 160,000/. of capital invested in buildings connected with 
the textile trade in Sabadell, and if raw material, plant, &c. be 
included, the sum reaches about 400,000/. of capital invested in 
this industry in a town of 20,000 inhabitants. Many of the 
factory owners have depéts in Barceluna. The value of woollen 
goods produced in 1890 was 650,000/, and the average annual 
profits for the last decade from 10,0002. to 12,0007. 

Workmen’s wages vary between 3s. 7d. and 4s. 2d. for a 
day of 10} hours, arate of payment which can hardly be called 
high for so long a day, even considering the fact that the cost 
of living is not so high in Spain as in many other countries. 
Women get frum 8s. to 10s. per week of 60 or 65 hours. The 
average number of hands employed by a Spanish textile factory is 
70 or 75, the majority being males. 

Of the wool used in Sabadell, 70 per cent. comes from Buenos 
Ayres and 20 per cent. from Australia, while only 10 per cent. is 
home produce. The reasons given for the preference shown for 
foreign wool in Spain are based on its cheapness and adaptability, 
in point of quality, for the cloths most in demand, as well as on 
‘the question of transport costs. The charge for conveying a ton 
of wool from Zamora (ear Madrid) to Barcelona is 95 pesetas 
(about 7s. 7d.), as compared with 53 pesetas freight charge from 
England to Barcelona. Again, the charge for conveyance to 
Barcelona from Saragossa is as much as from Constantinople, viz., 
.32 pesetas per ton. Another town, near Sabadell, viz., Tarrasa, 
is deserving of mention as an important centre of the Spanish 
textile induztry, though far from approaching Sabadell in 
importance, 

The silk industry has developed very little in the Peninsula. 

Spanish hemp is principally exported, a certain proportion only 
being retained for the manufacture of matting. 
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VII—TANNING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In discussing the question as to the reasons why tanners are 
curtailing their production in the United States, Bradstreet’s for 
May 14th makes the following observations :-— 

Ten years ago the boot and shoe trade of New England was 
one of the most prosperous, but excessive competition has raade 
it less so. Not only have margins of profit in this industry been 
reduced, but the same is true of dependent industries. The 
increase in the number of shoe factories called for more leather, 
and the larger demand for leather necessitated more tanneries. 
Two years ago the markets were filled with boots and shoes 
which had to be sold in many instances at a sacrifice. This 
revealed to the manufacturers the relative condition of production 
and requirements. Then came the general stagnation in 
business, and manufacturers have acted conservatively ever since 
both in buying leather and making goods. Leather then began 
to pile up rapidly. Prices declined, but dealers could not dispose 
of stocks. Prices have gone lower and lower, until they are now 
said to be * beluw the cost of production.” Hides have declined, 
and while foreign hides are lower now than in 40 years, relatively 
they are higher than sole leatuer. 

Good Buenos Ayres hides sold a year ago at about 134 cents, 
They are now quoted at 12} cents. The decline has been less 
than 1 cent per pound, 

The labour cost of tanning and the materia's used are about the 
same as they were a year ago, 

Stocks of sole leather in the New York and Boston markets, 
May lst, were estimated at over 2,000,000 sides, and tanneries 
were full of leather with a further accumulation apparently 
inevitable. The sole-leather tanners have, it seenis, acted very 
wisely in determining not to wet any hides during June and 
July. It is claimed that the workmen in the tanneries can easily 
secure work during these months on farms or in peeling bark. 
Tanners of sole leather are in no danger of driving their work- 
men into other industries where they will obtain permanent 
employment in thus curtailing production. The general desire 
to shut down, and the promptness with which tanners answered 
the call, shows this clearly. It is said that all but five 
tanneries agreed to stup proiluction, and these were small, 

White this action has resulted in freer buying of sole leather, 
it has not as yet been followed by an advance in prices. It will 
take a month to develop higher values. Tue supply at present 
is large, and besides there is nothing to prevent the leather now 
in the tanneries from coming into the market. It takes from four 
to five months to produce sole leather, so that with present stocks 
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the supply will be more than ample for the next six months. If 
manufacturers buy heavily in the meantime then the reduced 
production will be felt. 

A similar situation exists as to upper leather, only the problem 
of reducing the output is more difficult. There are only enough 
curriers to be had, and a shut down means that many of them 
will enter other industries. Besides, it takes only a comparatively 
short time to make upper leather. Its accumulation is, there- 
fore, more rapid, and it is more difficult to adju-t supply to 
demand as there are more upper than sole Jeather tanners. 

A prominent dealer says: “Tanners must either shut down 
“ for two months every year or the smaller ones must go into 
“ other industries.” 

The foreign markets have suffered even more from the general 
depression in business than our own. English and continental 
manufacturers rely upon this country to a large extent for leather. 
In the first eight months of the present fiscal year our exports of 
leather declined in value 551,992 dols. While the exports of sole 
leather showed a slight increase, the falling off in the last four 
months of the year is expected to more than counterbalance this. 
In finished upper leather the exports were 724,004 dols. less than for 
the corresponding months of 1891, and in patent or enamelled 
leather they were 73,615 dols. less. 

The Philadelphia Press aptly says:—-“ The only remedy for 
** the present condition of affairs is the disappearance of the 
“* tanneries which are so unfavourably situated that they cannot 
“* make money with dry hides at 12} cents, when, in 1880, they 
were at 25 cents. Within seven years also wet hides have 
* fallen from 12 cents to 7} cents. This looks incomprehensible: 
“ to all tanners and leather dealers. It is really very simple 
“ In the last half century cattle have multiplied in the civilised 
* world almost twice as fast as population. In this country from 
* 1880 to 1890 milch cows and oxen rose in numbers from 
“ 35,925,511 to 52,801,907, or just twice as fast as population. 
“« The like is going on the world over. There were in 1890 
« 309,000,000 cattle in all countries accessible to modern com- 
* merce. One-third of these were in Europe, where for half a 
“ century cattle have multiplied almost twice as fast as people. 
« The other 200,000,000 are one-half in this country, Argentina 
«* and Australia, where ten years have seen a growth of some 
* 30,000,000. Price is certain to fall when product grows so 
** much faster than consumers.” 
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VIII—THE SMYRNA SPONGE TRADE. 


The following account of the sponge trade of Turkey is taken 
from the reports of Mr. F. Holmwood, Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Smyrna :— 

_ The value of the sponge trade during the year 1891 is stated 
to have diminished from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., as compared 
with that of the preceding year, and this statement is borne out 
by the diminution in the amount of the “charitable dues ” levied 
by the communities of the various islands interested in the trade, 
viz., Symi, Calymnos, and Halki. 

The “charitable dues ” are a tax levied by the communities of 
the different islands interested in the sponge-fishing industry, who 
with the proceeds are enabled to defray the expenses incurred in 
the maintenance of the doctors, dispensaries, schools, &c. in their 
respective islands. It is leviable at the time of sale to the amount 
of 2} per cent. on the value of the sponges sold, the seller paying 
1} per cent. and the buyer 1 per cent., and is considered obli- 
gatory upon all. 

The amount of sponges of the best quality was less than that 
obtained during the season of 1890, but very high prices were 
given by merchants for those of the finest quality, especially for 
those taken at Mandruha and Crete, where the average size of 
the finest sponges exceeded that of those fished during the 
previous season. 

Sponges of inferior quality, especially those taken at Zohara, 
were sold at very low rates. 

While the districts in which the sponge-fishing industry is 
carried on are showing signs of exhaustioz, on the other hand 
new fields are discovered from time to time; but it is to be feared 
that the increase in the produce of the season afforded by the 
Giscovery of new fields does not altogether compensate for the 
loss occasioned by the exhaustion of districts which have long 
been in use. 

With regard, however, to the number of men employed in the 
industry, a considerable increase is recorded, It appears that, 
whereas some years ago to each boat using the diving apparatus 
four divers were allotted out of a crew of 15, now six, and even 
as many as eight, divers are employed, the crew often numbering 
20 all told. 

Unfortunately the evils mentioned in a former report as 
tending to reduce, if not to destroy, this industry still continue, 
and especially the dishonesty of the men employed, who not 
infrequently take advantage of the faulty system of prepayment 
of divers which obtains in the trade to rob their employers. 

The evils referred to were as follows :— 

First, the competition of the American sponges, which, though 
inferior in quality to the finer sorts of sponges obtained here, are 
able to compete with the coarser kinds in the European market. 

Secondly, the thoroughly faulty system that obtains with 
regard to the hiring of the divers and crews by the boat owners, 
who, being compelled to pay large sums in advance to the divers 
before the boat sturts, are generally obliged to have recourse to 
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capitalists, from whom they borrow money at usurious rates of 
interest (16 per cent., 20 per cent., and even 24 per cent.), and 
thus encumber themselves with heavy debts amounting to at least 
1,0002. for each boat before a penny has been earned. Again, 
when all is ready, the advance money demanded by the sailors 
and divers paid, and the contract duly signed, it is not an un- 
common occurrence for one or more of the men to demand an 
extra gratuity, and to refuse to work unless their employer com- 
plies with the most preposterous demands; the boat owner is then 
obliged to give way, or else to abandon the enterprise, as, in the 
present state of the law, the only legal measure he can adopt is to 
bring an action against his dishonest employé for recovery of debt 
(a measure obviously useless in cases where the employé is already 
indebted to his employer, and unable to pay the debt, except by 
honest fulfilment of his part of the contract). 

Thirdly, the introduction of the diving apparatus, though at 
first it gave a great stimulus to the trade by enabling divers to 
oltain a greater quantity of sponges, has had an unfavourable 
effect by «xhausting the supply of sponges in the shallower 
waters, and thus necessitating recourse to the deeper waters, 
where the risks of this dangerous occupation are increased. The 
divers are now obliged to descend from 25 fathoms to 32 fathoms, 
whereas the instructions accompanying the diving apparatus give 
20 fathoms as the maximum limit of depth for which they can be 
used with safety. 

Fourthly, the appearance of a submarine plant of rapid growth, 
which covers the sponges, and causes them to rot, seemed likely to 
prove the most serious evil with wlich the trade has to con- 
tend, had it not diminished in extent; recently some specimens of 
this plant have been sent to be examined by scientific authorities 
in Europe, and it is hoped that a means will he suggested by 
which the evil may be wholly removed. 

Again, as more divers are employcd in each boat, larger sums 
are now required to fit out the boats, and it must also be added 
that the risks of the occupation itself have increased, as divers 
descend to greater depths to obtain the sponges. As many as 80 
cases of fatal accidents are reported as having occurred among 
divers using the apparatus during the past season. 

The bosts in which the diving apparatus is used number 126, 
with crews amounting in all to 2,520 men. Poats in which the 
naked divers are employed number 140, with crews amounting to 
980 men, while 720 men were employed in 180 boats in which 
the trawling apparatus is used. 

The practice of fishing in the winter season is becoming more 
general, but as the districts in which the winter fishery is carried 
on are gulfs or places near the coast, and thus quite distinct from 
those used during the summer, the results of the summer fishery 
are not thereby affected. 

Fortunately the reports of the parasitical weed, whose appear- 
ance in the sponge districts some years ago caused so much 
anxiety, show that the evil continues to decrease.—(Nos. 764, 
894, and 1,062, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 
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IX.—THE PETROLEUM TRADE OF THE CAUCASUS, 


Aassib Effendi, Turkish Consul-General at Tiflis, has just. 
addressed to his Government a very interesting report on the 
petroleum trade of the Caucasus. Extracts from this report are 
given by the Journal dela Chambre de Commerce de Constan 
tinople for the 11th June, in which the following passages 
occur :— 

The petroleum springs of the peninsula of Apcheron, not far 
from the place at present occupied by the town of Baku, were 
already known several centuries before. the Christian era, and the 
produced by them, totally inexplicable in those 

arbaric ages, gave rise to the worship of the Guebree, followers 
of Zoroaster, which lasted into the nineteenth century, for the 
<— of the worshippers of eternal fires is seen to the present 
ay, 

Up to 1820 the working of petroleum was entirely free, and 
was not subject to any surveillance or control. 

From 1821 to 1825 the revenue adopted the system of farming, 
and all the springs together produced no more than 130,000 
roubles per annum to the profit of the Treasury. 

In 1825 the Government abandoned the system of farming in 
order to work the springs themselves, but at once the revenues 
immediately fell to 76,000 roubles. From 1825 to 1830 they were 
farmed for 97,000 r. From 1831 to 1834 farming produced 
91,0C0 r. From 1834 to 1850 the working passed a second time 
into the hands of the revenue, and yielded about 100,000 r. per 
annum. From 1850 to 1854 the springs were farmed for 
110,000 r., and up to 1873 the result of farming was the sum of 
136,000 r. 

It is since 1873 that the petroleum industry hag entered into 
its phase of progress and of development by reason of the decision 
taken by the Government to throw it open to private enterprise, 
by selling the petroleum lands, divided into lots of ten square 
deciatines each, to private persons. At that time the lands sold 
contained no more than 221 wells. 

The celebrated springs of Balakhani are situated 20 kilometres 
distant from Baku, on a bare and arid plateau, swept by the 
winds, at an elevation of about 60 metres above the level of the 
Caspian Sea. The appearance of this place is very dull and 
wretched. 

The petroleum lands occupy an area of about 8 kiloms.; Balak- 
hani and Gourakhani are connected by a railway with the town 
of Baku. 

In the opinion of well-informed persons the whole of this region 
is of volcanic origin. 
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At the present time Balakhani and Sabountchi possess more 
than 1,000 wells, some of them newly bored, producing in 24 
hours as much as 400,000 pouds. 

From 1873, when ihe production was only about 4,000,000 
pouds, to 1882, when it was 50,000,000 pouds, the progress of 
this industry was constant. But on selling the petroleum lands, 
as mentioned above, the Government levied taxes on the products 
of distillation. It was to receive 25 copecks per poud of the 
distilled products, and for this purpose special regulations were 
drawn up, according to which these taxes were collected for the 
time taken to distil the petroleum in stills of a certain volume. 
This system did not fail to bring about the result that might have 
been expected. All the small merchants endeavoured to 
accelerate distillation in order to produce a greater proportion of 
products within a given time, no matter what the quality might 
be. The petroleum decomposed and produced fires and explosions, 
and every effort was made to over-ride the law by paying a tax 
of only two or three copecks instead of 25 copecks per poud. 
By reason of this deplorable state of affairs, more than half of the 
200 Baku works closed their establishments, whilst the remaining 
ones were put to considerable loss by reason of the engagements 
entered into. 

The price of kerosene fell to an enormous extent and the 
naphtha trade entered into a terrible crisis, and it was at this 
time that the Government came to the aid of the industry by 
abolishing the taxes. 

As a result of this action the producers bestowed their atten- 
tion on the quality of the merchandise; improvements and 
machines of every kind were introduced, and among these works 
that of M. Nobel occupied the front rank. The house of Nobel 
Bros. was the first to introduce into the naphtha industry all the 
technical and scientific methods applicable to this branch. It 
started at Baku in 1874; the following year it purchased a small 
business and undertook the production of petroleum on a small 
scale. At this time theconveyance of petroleum to Baku was effected 
by means of cartsand leather bottles. M. Nobel endeavoured toshow 
the absurdity of this primitive method of transport, and recom- 
mended that pipes should be constructed, but the majority of the 
merchants rejected the proposal. This gentleman then constructed 
the first pipe at his own cost, and demonstrated the utility of it to 
his colleagues, several of whom very soon imitated his example, 
and Baku has to-day a dozen lines of pipes, each of which costs 
more than 100,000 roubles. The Nobel house did not shrink 
before any difficulty ; it brought specialists from America and 
utilised their knowledge; and in a short time it was at the head 
of the petroleum industry. Another innovation carried out was 
as follows:—The petroleum was shipped in barrels, a system 
which had many drawbacks: the proposition made by Nobel to 
the Kavkaz and Mercury Navigation Company of the Caspian 
and the Volga, to build tank boats intended for the exclusive 
conveyance of the petroleum having been also rejected, the firm 
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of Nobel constructed several of these vessels at their own 
expense. ‘This innovation, of which even the Americans had not 
yet thought, was accepted by the two petroleum-producing 
countries, and the tank boats, the number of which is constantly 
wet tie are to be found on all the waters of the civilised 
world. 

It is also to Nobel that those gigantic reservoirs of iron which 
contain hundreds of thousands of naphtha products are due, and 
which are to be seen in such large numbers at Buku, Batoum, and 
everywhere else where petroleum is carried in bulk. 

The series of innovations by M. Nobel do not stop there. 
With a desire to improve land carriage he proposed to the Griazi- 
Tsaritsine railway the construction of special tank waggons for 
the transport of the petroleum, guaranteeing a load for them for 
several years; the railway scorned the idea, and it was by the 
expenditure of very large sums that the Swedish merchant 
constracted for his own use the first tank waggons. The scorn 
immediately changed to enthusiasm, and to-day thousands of 
these waggons circulate on the railways of Caucasia and Griazi- 
Tsaritsine. 

Up to 1887 the Nobel house, owing to the millions at its 
disposal and the impulse given by it to the naphtha trade, had 
almost eclipsed all the other houses in competition with it; but 
when in 1887 the Rothschild house of Paris took a part in the 
Russian petroleum industry, Nobel took a secondary place. Since 
that time, owing to the competition brought about by the 
participation of Rothschilds in this trade, the extraction of 
naphtha and its derivatives has increased in enormous proportions, 
as the following figures go to show :— 


Years. Raw Naphtha. Petroleum. 
Pouds. Pouds. 

1887 165,000,000 44,000,000 

1888 192,000,000 50,249,000 

1889 205,000,000 61,485,242 

1890 239,000,000 68,379,049 


The apa exported from Baku from 1888 to 1890 


inclusively is distributed as follows :— 
Years. Batoum. Persia. Russia. Total, 
Pouds. Pouds. Pouds. Pouds. 
1888 28,415,123 265,321 21,559,565 50,240,000 
1889 37,060,594 385,447 24,089,201 61,485,242 
1890 44,198,743 312,465 28,867,840 68,379,049 
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The following gives the quantity of other derivatives of 
naphtha for the same years :— 


Benzine, Gasoline, 
Years. Lubricating Oil. and other Residus. 
Derivatives. 
Pouds. Pouds. Pouds. 
1888 2,576,000 _ 61,846,000 
1889 8,350,000 303,000 88,886,090 
1890 4,518,000 522,000 96,906,000 


The quantity of petroleum exported to foreign countries by 
way of Batoum, for the same period of three years, is distributed 
as follows :-— 

1888, 22,540,352 pouds; 1889, 29,383,595 pouds; 1890, 
36,211,838 pouds. 

The following is a statement of the foreign countries to which 
petroleum was exported in 1890, as well as of the quantity for 
each :— 

Austria, 6,489,000 pouds; England, 7,870,000; Belgium, 
2,095,000; Germany, 422,000; Netherlands, 562,000; Italy, 
1,740,000 ; Portugal, 16,000; France and Algeria, 194,000; 
Danubian States, 592,000; Greece, 2,242,000; Turkey, 
2,583,000 ; Malta, 82,000; Philippine Islands, 431,000; India, 
4,080,000 ; China, 2,474,000: Japan, 2,482,000, and Indo-China, 
3,131,000 pouds. 

The quantity of raw naphtha and its derivatives exported from 
Baku from 1888 to 1890 is distributed as follows :— 

"1888, 6,007,607 pouds to foreign countries and 367,417 pouds 
to Russia; 1889, 7,073,011 pouds and 461,879 pouds; 1890, 
6,212,667 pouds and 426,853 pouds. 

The following statistical data are for the year 1891, during 
which the naphtha industry has realised further enormous 
progress 

In that year there were exported 9,839,352 pouds of raw naphtha, 
72,885,331 pouds of lamp oil, 6,187,966 pouds of lubricating oil ; 
total, 187,141,870 pouds. 

Of this quantity there were conveyed by sea 9,239,291 pouds 
of naphtha, 25,784,700 pouds of lamp oil, 917,120 pouds of 
lubricating oil, and 89,787,466 pouds of naphtha residues; by 
railway, 600,061 pouds of naphtha, 47,100,631 pouds of lamp oil, 
5,270,846 pouds of lubricating oil, »nd 8,441,155 pouds of 
residues, 

The petroleum was distributed as follows :—25,236,502 pouds 
for the interior of Russia, 219,641 pouds for the different regions 
of Trancaucasia, 328,557 pouds for Persia, 46,204,273 pouds for 
Batoum, and 896,358 pouds for different localities situated along 
the track of the railway. 

The total of the naphtha extracted during the year 1891 was 
289,575,400 pouds. 
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X.—TEA CULTURE IN ASSAM. 


The Assam Government has issued its report on tea culture for 
1891. Following the practice of previous years, figures are given 
separately for each subdivision in addition to the totals for cach 
district. Cachar sadr still heads the list with the largest number 
of gardens (138), Lakhimpur sadr comes next (130); the former 
also shows the largest area under tea and the largest out-turn. In 
the Brahmaputra Valley, North Lakhimpur, shows the highest 
proportional yield of 572 pounds per acre, while in the Surma 
Valley Habiganj heads the list with 649 pounds per acre. 

The total number of gardens borne on the registers at the close 
of 1891 was 828, against 867 at the close of 1890, and thus 
showed a net decrease of 39. There was a decrease of 43 in Kamrup, 
as against an increase of 10 in Sibsagar and 14 in the other 
districts. 

The a; parent increase of 10 gardens in Sibsagar is due to the 
inclusion, in this report, of nine small gardens in Jorhat, which 
were excluded from the previous year’s reports owing to the 
managers not having supplied the necessary statistics in those 
years. The decrease is Jargest in Kamrup, where 28 abandoned 
gardens have been struck off the register this year. Besides these, 
13 gardens in this district, which were not worked owing to 
depression of trade and were hitherto shown under head 
“ Estimated” have been excluded from the present report in 
accordance with a suggestion made by the Commissioner of the 
Assam Valley Districts. Assuming that the above 13 gardens 
were included smong the 22 shown as unworked in paragraph 5 
of the preceding year’s report, and excluding the nine gardens in 
Sibsagar included for the first time in the report and referred to 
above, the actual reduction in the number of gardens in the whole 
province would amount to 35. 

The large increase in Cachar is attributed by the Deputy 
Commissicner to an attempt made to include in the tea register 
the areas that have been newly taken up annually by tea planters. 
In the Brahmaputra Valley, Kamrup shows a considerable decrease 
in the area held by tea planters, which is due te 41 gardens having 
been removed from the register during the year (13 unworked and 
28 abandoned). The decrease in Darrang is accounted for by the 
four gardens closed, and that in Nowgong is due to the readjust- 
ment of the boundaries of the waste land grants by the cadastral 
survey, no new land having been taken up during the year. The 
increase in Sibsagar has not been explained, while that in 
Lakhimpur is attributed to the new gardens opened during the 
year. 
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The statement below gives for the last six years the areas under 
mature and immature tea plants and the total area held by tea 
planters :-— 


Under Total Area of 

Year. se ae Immature Land held by Tea 
Plants. Planters. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1886 170,138 33,855 934,134 

1887 177,900 33,179 950,171 

1888 188,329 28,347 955,499 

1889 196,689 | 30,560 1,000,665 

1890 200,658 | 30,380 994,497 

1891 208,407 33,416 996,746 


The above shows an increase under all the heads; that in area 
under mature plants being a steady one. The increase in area 
under mature plants, which has been general in the Surma 
Valley and in the upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, is 
due to “immature” plants passing to the category of “ mature” 
after their fourth year of growth, Silchar, Habiganj, Gauhati, 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Golaghat, so a decrease in area under 
immature plants, which is partly due to the above reason, and 
partly to extensions not keeping pace with the progress of plants 
from immature to the mature stage. 

In the statement below figures are given showing the total area 
under cultivation for the last two years: 


Total Area under Mature and 
Immature Plants. 

; Increase or 

District. Decrease. 

1890. | 1891. 

| Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Cachar - - - | 56,562 58,793 + 2,231 
Sylhet . - - | 43,196 46,428 + 3,232 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills - - | 30 30 — 
Goalpara - - |} 397 425 | + 28 
Kamrup- | 6,361 5,181 — 1,230 
Darrang 21,327 23,134 + 1,807 
Nowgong - - - | 11,868 11,886 + 18 
Sibsagar - - - | 54,940 58,370 + 3,430 
Lakhimpur - - - 36,357 37,626 + 1,269 
Total - - - | 


231,038 241,823 | + 10,785 


The increase in Cachar, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur is due to 
recent extensions. The Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet attributes 
the large increase in his district to the extensive areas put under 
tea year by year in all subdivisions, which have now come under 
the category of “mature.” No reason has been given for the 
increase in Darrang, except that the figures are only approximate, 
estimates having to be made for 11 gardens, some of which have 
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not furnished returns for many years. The variations in other 
districts have not been sufficiently accounted for. 

The total out-turn of tea in 1891 is reported as 90,399,362 lbs , 
being an increase of 8,280,110 lbs., or 10°08 per cent. over the 
previous year’s figures. 

The following statement compares the figures furnished by the 
Indian Tea Association aad the Trade Returns with those reported 
by the Deputy Commissioners :— 

Out-turn according to Indian Tea Association : 1890, Brahma- 
putra Valley, 45,416,721 lbs.; Surma Valley, 31,472,703 Iba. ; 
total 76,889,424 lbs; 1891, Brahmaputra Valley, 50,967,373. lbs. ; 
Surma Valley, 38,696,664 Ibs. ; total, 89,664,037 lbs. 

Out-turn according to trade returns: 1890, Brahmaputra 
Valley, 46,703,973 lbs.: Surma Valley, 32,016,795 lbs.; total, 
78,720,768 lbs.; 1891, Brahmaputra Valley, 46,418,277 lbs.; 
Surma Valley, 34,563,950 lbs. ; total 80,982,227 Ibs. 

Out-turn according to Anoual Tea Report: 1890, Brahmaputra 
Valley, 48,144,401 Ibs.; Surma Valley, 33,974,851 lbs. ; total, 
82,119,252 lbs.; 1891, Brahmaputra Valley, 50,643,374 lbs. ; 
Surma Valley, 39,755,988 lbs. ; total 90,399,362 lbs. 

The trade return figures are, as .usual, the lowest, and those 
furnished by the district officers the highest. The difference 
between the latter and the Indian Association figures is not, 
however, so large this year, being only 735,325 lbs. as against 
5,229,828 lbs.in 1890. All the three sets of figures point toa 
growth in production which, moreover, has been continuous for 
some years. 

Thus, the yield in all districts, except the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, Kamrup, and Nowgong, has increased. Darrang, which 
showed a slight falling off in 1890, has much improved this year, 
while the decrease in Kamrup, which is attributed to short rainfall 
and want of labour, still continues. The same reason is given for 
the decrease in Nowgong. The large increase in Goalpara, viz., 
29°43 per cent. against 1:49 per cent. in 1890, is rather curiously 
explained. For instance, while one manager puts it down to the 
* peculiarity of the season,” and “ uneven distribution of rainfall,” 
another says, “the season has been an exceptionally good cne, and 
has increased the yield.” The Deputy Co:nmissioner adds as his 
own opinion — 

“T believe the season was a very bad one for want of sufficient 
rain throughout the year. The increase in the yield may have 
been caused by the increase in the number of mature plants.” 
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XI—INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


Census Bulletin No. 8, which relates to manufactures, was issued 
at Ottawa on May 11th. It is the first of a series of reports on 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, and relating to the total 
number of industrial establishments, the value of machinery and 
tools, the number of employé-, and the number of steam engines. 
Mines an! mining are not included. é 

The following information extracted from the bulletin appears 
in the Canadian Gazette for the 9th June :— 

The total number of industrial establishments in Canada, as 
roported to the census enumerators in April 1891, was 75,765, an 
increase of 25,842 since 1881, or nearly 52 per cent. The total 
number of employés in 1891 was 367,496, an increase of 112,561 
since 1881, or 44 per cent. Taking the 20-year period for the 
four provinces which in 1871 formed the Confederation, we find 
that the number of establishments in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick in 1891 was 70,929, and in 1871 it 
was 41,257. This shows a gain in 20 years of 29,672 industrial 
establishments, or 72 per cent. The number of employés in 1871 
was 187,942, and in 1891 it was 342,661, showing a gain of 
154,719, or 81:3 per cent. in the 20 years. 

Classified, the employés in 1891 and 1881 are as follows :— 


Increase. 


Numerical. | Per-centage. 


Men - - ~ - 193,945 270,764 76,819 39°6 
Women - 7 . 41,542 70,262 28,720 69°0 
ee ae 14,181 19,421 5,240 36°7 
Girls - - 5,267 7,049 1,782 33°7 
Total - - 254,935 367,496 112,561 44°15 


The absolute growth is greatest in the employment of women, 


the development of occupations for women in Canada, as in other 
countries, having been one of the -marked features of the past ten 
years. The proportion of men, women, boys, and girls in every 
100 wage-earners employed in our factories and workshops is us 


follows :— 


1881. 1891. 

Men - 76°07 73°67 
Women - 16°29 19°12 
Boys = - - 5°56 5°28 
Girls 2°08 1°93 
100-00 100-00 
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It will be seen by this table that the male workers have by far 
the larger proportion of the work of the industrial establishments 
todo. Relatively, women, while they have enlarged their field of 
work, are still far behind the other sex. 

The positions of the provinces towards each other in respect to 
industrial establishments and employés for 1881 and 1891 is as 
follows :-— 


1881. 1891. 


Establishments, Employés. Establishments. Employés. 


| 
Ontario - - 23,058 118,308 32,028 165,335 
Quebec - - 15,848 85,673 23,110 116,467 
Nova Scotia - - 5,459 20,390 10,372 34,250 
New Brunswick - - 3,117 19,922 5,419 26,609 
Other Provinces - 2,441 10,642 4,836 24,835 


The newer members of the Confederation have advanced rapidly 
in industrial life. Prince Edward Isiand had 5,767 employés in 
1881 and 7,906 in 1891—an increase of 37 per cent. in the 1u 

ears. 
: Manitoba has increased from 1,921 in 1881 to 4,375 in 1891— 
an increase of 127 per cent. This, though a great gain absolutely, 
is, relatively to population, less than the gain in population, owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that the farm possesses greater attractions in 
the prairie province than factory and workshop. 

The North-West Territories returned 83 employ é; in industrial 
establis!iments in 1881, and 1,081 in 1891. Br.tish Columbia 
had 2,871 in 1881, and 11,473 in 1891—an increase of nearly 
300 per cent. : 

Mr. George Johnson, Dominion Statistician, in presenting the 
bulle:in as summarised above, says : 

«‘ A few comparisons are given to show the development which 
has taken place in important industries during 10 years. In the 
manufacture of foods, animal and vegetable, the manufactories 
include flour and grist mills, bakeries, confectionery, pickles, pre- 
served fruits, vegetables and meats, cheese and butter factories, 
These, in 1881, numbered 4,702, employing 21,146 hands. In 
1891 they numbered 11,910, employing 51,585 hands. 

“In the mauufacture of textile fabrics and dress, including 
cotton and woollen mills, boot and shoe factories, tailors and 
clothiers, dressmakers, &c., in 1891 there were 17,650 establish- 
ments and 80,662 employés. In 1881 there were 10,163 
establishments and 60,617 employés. Here again will be noticed 
the greater increase in establishments in comparison with the 
increase in number of employés, the increase in establishments 
being 73 per cent. and in employés 33 per cent. 

“In the industries connected with paper, including printing 
establishments, the increase in the 10 years is 48 per ceut. in 
establishments and 53 per cent. in the number of employé:. In 
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the manufacture of machines, tools, and implements the increase 
in the 10 years is nearly 30 per cent. for employés and the same 
for establishments. 

“ The above analyses show :— 

“1st. That while the gaia in number of industrial establish- 
ments in Canada in 20 years has been 72 per cent., the gain 
during the last 10 years was 52 per cent., showing a great 
increase in 1881-91 as compared with the 1871-81 period. 

‘2nd. That while the gain in number of employés in 20 years 
was 81°3 per cent., the gain in the last 10 years was 44 per 
cent., showing a greeter proportionate increase in the 1881-91 
period than in the 1871-81 period. 

“3rd. That the smaller provinces, relatively to Ontario and 
Quebec, have made greater increase, both in the number of 
establishments and of employé:. 

«4th, That the provinces west of Lake Superior have increased 
their manvfactures with great rapidity, British Columbia during 
the 10 years passing from fourth place to first’ place as the 
manufacturing province of the Dominion in proportion to 
population. 

“5th. That the eastern Maritime Provinces have made great 
headway, New Brunswick standing second in the proportion to 
its population engaged in manufacturing. 

“6th. That every province shows marked increase in the 
number of industrial establishments, indicating that many new 
industries have been started, and that the development of our 
industrial life is not merely in the direction of old estaklishments 
taking larger proportions than they had in past years.” 

For the first time the capital employed has been divided into 
fixed and circulating capital. The following statement shows 
the value of machinery and tools employed in the industria] 
establishments of Canada :—Ontario, 38,295,158 dole. ; Quebec, 
26,256,791 dols.; Novia Scotia, 4,688,401 dols.; New Brunswick, 
5,478,924 dols.; Prince Edward Island, 672,508 dols, ; Manitoba, 
1,829,476 dols.; North-West Territories, 333,346 dols.; British 
Columbia, 3,248,571 dols.; total, 80,803,265 dols. 

The number of steam engines has been obtained for the first 
time. ngaged in the work of driving the manufacturing 
establishmevts of the land there are 9,873 steam engines, not 
including those employed in mines, in shipping afloat, or in 
agricultural pursuits. 
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XII.—THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


The following is extracted from a review by the Canadian 
Gazette of the annual report of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Commission for 1891 :— 

It is evident from the annual report of the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Commission for 1891—which reaches us by the courtesy 


of Dr. Moses Harvey, the hon. secretary—that Newfoundland - 


possesses in this body an institution of considerable value. Lt has, 
indeed, long been a subject of the greatest wonder to many friends 
of Newfoundland in this country, that the important work of this 
Commission should be made the subject of so much partisan 
bickering among rival journalists and politicians at St. John’s. 
We can only hope that the palpable benefits which the colony is 
now deriving, and will derive in an increasing degree from the 
operations of the Commission, will induce every Newfoundlander 
to feel that useful work of this kind should be encouraged -in 
every possible way, even though the credit for its inauguration 
may belong to politicians with whose views on various political 
questions he may not entirely agree. 

The report extends over nearly 100 pages, and it is clear that 
the past year has been one of considerable activity for the improve- 
ment of the staple industry of the colony. The energies of the 
Commissioners, and of their superintendent, Mr. Neilsen, of the 
value of whose services it is difficult to speak too highly, have during 
the year been devoted in a special degree to the development of 
the herring fishery. Slovenly and unskilful methods of cure and 
packing, and a general absence of information as to the localities 
and extent of the fishery, have hitherto kept the industry from. 
attaining anything like important dimensions. Last year, how- 
exer, Mr. Neilsen undertook experiments to prove how largely 
the value of the Newfoundland herring in foreign markets may 
be enhanced by skilful curing and careful packing, He proceeded 
to Placentia Bay, and shipped thence to Hamburg, New York, 
and Chicago 100 barrels of herring, cured in the most approved 
style and packed in birch barrels having strong iron hoops. The 
fish arrived in perfect condition and met with a ready sale, the 
consignees telegraphing for more of the same quality and pack. 
The ordinary price of Newfoundland herring in New York has 
been 5 dols. per barrel, but these improved shipments realised 
7 dols. per barrel in New York, 7 dols. 20 cents in Hamburg, 
and 8 dols. in Chicago. It is clear, therefore, that the Newfound- 
lander may benefit very materially in pocket by following up the 
lines suggested by Mr. Neilsen’s experiments. 

At present the Newfoundland export of herrings does not 
exceed in value 250,000 dols. per annum. But the Commission 
feels justified in declaring that “there is no reason why it should 

72442, 
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* not ere long reach 3,000,000 dols. if skill and enterprise are 
“ directed to this industry, and this valuable fishery be duly 
“ protected and regulated.” The immediate result of these 
experiments has been to induce a number of leading mercantile 
firms to embark in the Placentia Bay herring fishery, and it is 
evident that there is every prospect of an extending industry 
upon a profitable basis. St. George’s Bay, the Bay of Islands, 
and the valuable herring fishery of Labrador open up an extended 
~ field for operations, and the report of the Commission makes it 
clear that the adoption of better methods of curing and packing 
will enable the labouring classes of the colony to derive a larger 
share of profits than is now obtained from the frozen herring 
industry. 

Another important event in the Newfoundland fishing world 
during the past year was the expedition undertaken by Mr. Neilsen, 
under the direction of the Newfoundland Government, for the 
discovery of the summer resorts of the herring. Experts have 
long been agreed that if these resorts could be discovered, a 
most valuable summer herring fishery could be established off 
the Newfoundland coasts, and the result of Mr. Neilsen’s cruise 
round the island between the 15th of August and the 19th of 
October in last year fully confirms this information. His 
investigations along the eastern and northern shores of New- 
foundland convinced him that a deep-sea herring fishery could 
not be profitably established off that part of the coast. The 
physical and meteorological conditions of the sea are not 
favourable for herrings resorting to such a distance from the 
shore as would permit of the prosecution of a drift-net fishery, 
while the effect of the Arctic current is such as to make the 
lower regions of the sea unfavourable for the fish. For these 
reasons Mr. Neilsen is of opinion that the herring is to be 
sought in the great bays and arms where they find conditions 
as to food and temperature more suited to their existence. 
Almost every important deep-water bay in Newfoundland is, 
Mr. Neilsen affirms, a resort for herrings, which go there at 
certain times for reproductive purposes, just as they do in 
Placentia and Fortune Bays, and no one bay, therefore, is entitled 
more than another to be called “the home of the herring.” No 
doubt a more thorough examination than Mr. Neilsen was able 
to make is necessary before a final opinion can be formed as to 
the exact prospects of the summer herring fishery, but the 
investigations of the last season have not been in vain if they 
show the capitalists of Newfoundland, as well as of Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, that there is a promising 
field for the employment of capital in the development of the 
fishery resources of our oldest colony. 

The hatchery operations of the Commission during the past 
year were of an extensive character despite the hindrances 
impozed by the damage caused at the Dildo hatchery by a great - 
tidal wave in November 1890, and by the ravages of the influenza 
ainong the staff during the past summer. The total number of 
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ova stripped from codfish was 78,950,000, and of these there 
were hatched and planted out in a healthy condition no fewer 
than 39,650,000, being the satisfactory yield of 50:2 per cent. 
In the previous year 17,000,000 were hatched and planted out 
of a total collection of 34,000,000, and it will be seen, therefore, 
that the output of the Dildo hatchery was considerably more 
than doubled last year, notwithstanding the difficulties en- 
countered. An encouraging feature of the year’s operations was 
the co-operation which the fishermen of the colony began to 
extend to the operations of the hatchery. They are now con- 
vinced, says the report, that the work is promoting their interests 
by increasing the stock of fish, and they have been most anxious 
to assist in securing spawning fish. An important improvement 
carried out last December was the construction of a salt-water 
pond, in which the codfish will be placed to spawn in their natural 
way, instead of undergoing the process of stripping. 

No less satisfactory were the efforts for the propagation of 
lobster. The number of stations was increased during the 
year from 14 to 19, and out of a total collection of ova of 
678,000,000, 541,000,000 young lobsters were hatched and 
planted, against 391,000,000 in the previous year, or an increase 
of more than 150,000,000. When we remember that but for 
the efforis of the Commission these young lobsters would have 
been destroyed in the various factories, it is needless to dwell 
upon the beneficial effect of these operations in sustaining the 
stock of lobsters and averting the deterioration or total destruction 
of the fishery. If, says the report, we take the very low estimate 
that only 10 per cent of the number of lobsters planted this 
season in the waters of Newfoundland should survive and come 
to maturity, the value of these, at 80 cents per 100, would be 
441,1761 Itis not surprising, therefore, to learn that several lobster 
packers have been so impressed with the value of these operations 
that they have applied for incubators, and offer to work them 
at their own expense under the direction of the superintendent. 
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XIII.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 
SWEDEN. 
The Recent Tariff Chaiges. 


Sir F. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 9th June, encloses a 
short analysis by Mr. Grant Duff of the opinions of the Swedish 
Boards of Trade and Customs on the recent alterations in the 
Customs tariff, a statemeat of which appeared at pp. 677-9 of 
the Board of Trade Journal for June. The analysis reads as 
follows : — 

The changes made in the tariff as laid before the Chambers are 
not altogether improvements. ‘The principle that the value of an 
article must determine the anount of the duty to be imposed 
thereon has in some cases been Icst sight of. , 

For instance, an additional duty of 100 per cent. has been 
imposed on embroidered work, while in the case of clothes, an 
additional duty of only 50 per cent. on certain articles of ciothing 
and domestic use, even though they are embroidered, has been 
imposed over and above the duty on the cloth. 

Again, articles of fur lined with fur pay a lower duty than the 
same articles do if lined with cloth. 

Swine pay the same duty as heretofore, while the duty on pork 
is lowered by one half. 

Copper plates and copper tubes—articles which are manufac- 
tured in the country—pay no duty. On the other hand, iron and 
steel plates and tubes pay high rates of duty, though there is no 
home manufacture of iron tubes. 

The duty on unloaded cartridges should be raised, since the 
duty on unlacquered paper work and brasswork has been fixed at 
50 Gre (63¢.) per kilo. 

The system applied to shoes. and boots is remarkabie. Silk 
and half-silk shoes and boots pay a duty of 9 kronor (10s.) per 
kilog., while a duty of 8 krénor (9s.) is imposed on silk, and a 
duty of 3 kréaor (3s, 4d.) on half silk textile fabrics. Moreover, 
sole leather pays a duty of 24 dre (3}d.), yet the soles are by far 
the most essential part of such articles as far as weight is concerned. 
The difference in the duties imposed on certain varieties of shoes 
(Russia leather, stamped leather, &c.) and those imposed on 
others (6 krénor and 1 krénor respectively) seems scarcely 
reasonable. 

Exception may also be taken to the duties on silk and half- 
silk braid’and ribbons, which are higher than the duties on silk 
and half-silk textile fabrics. 

The fact that a duty of 5 dre ($d.) per kilog. is imposed on 
white lead while white zinc is free, is likely to give rise to disputes, - 
‘as these two substances are often mixed together and can only be 
distinguished by means of chemical analysis. It is also unfortunate 
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that a distinction has been made between “ feathers manu- 
factured” and “feathers unmanufactured,” as it is difficuli to 
determine where the distinction in question lies. 

The Boards of Commerce and of Customs have no other remarks 
to make upon the decisions of the Diet. 


The Export of Grain. 


Mr. H. Howard, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St. 
Petersburg, in a telegram to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st 
June, says that a ukase has been published permitting the export 
by sea and over the Western land frontier of all grain and grain 
products except rye, rye-flour, and bran of every kind. 


The Drawback on Sugar, 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated 16th June, Mr. H. 
Howard, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, says 
that the Official Gazette contains a notification that exporters of 
native (Russian) sugar, both soft and lump, to the markets of 
Central Asia, as also through the Transcaspian region to Persia, 
are no longer to receive any drawback on such sugar. 


BELGIuM AND EGypt. 


Treaty of Reciprocity. 

The Moniteur Belge for the 25th May publishes the text of the 
law approving the convention of commerce and navigation which 
was concluded on the 24th June 1891 between Belgium and 
Egypt. 


SWITZERLAND AND SPAIN. 


Commercial Relations. 


Mr. G. W. Buchanan, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berne, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 22nd June, 
forwards a copy of a message of the Swiss Federal Council to the 
Federal Assembly, respecting the commercial relations between 
Switzerland and Spain. The following extracts are made from 
the message in question :— 

By our message of the 26th January 1892, we brought to your 
knowledge the provisional prolongation of the Swiss commercial 
treaty with Spain of the 14th March 1883, This prolongation 
was effected in order to gain the time necessary for the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty, and thus avoid the temporary reciprocal 
application of the generally increased new tariffs, 

The new Spanish Customs tariff of the 3lst December 1891, 
is, like the old one, a double tariff, containing in one column the 
duties applicable to the countries having no treaty with Spain, 
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and in a second column the lesser duties applicable to the countries 
having a treaty ; the same system is that adopted with the French 
maximum aud minimum tariff. The new Spanish minimum tariff 
contains with regard to the majority of the manufactured products 

‘duties two or three times higher than the old conventional tariff ; 
it is so increased that if it were applied, the introduction into 
Spain of the majority of our articles of export would be practically 
prohibited. 

These are the reasons which act as an inducement to obtain, by 
negotiation, a Jarge reduction in the new tariff and generally to 
restore it at least to the level of the old tariff. Before the opening 
of negotiations, the Spanish Government had already declared 
itself in principle disposed to reduce the minimum tariff for those 
articles which chiefly interest us. 

The Swiss delegates were M.M. Dr. Welti, former president of 
the Confederation at Berne, Lardet, Consul-General at Madrid, 
and A. Germaun-Stiheli, member of the Grand Council at St. Gall. 

The negotiations commenced at Madrid on the 27th April, 
and it was hoped that they might have been concluded in suffi- 
cient time to submit the new treaty to the ratification of the 
Parliaments of the two countries before the expiration of the 
prolongation, that is, before the 1st July, and to put it in force 
at that date. This hope has not been completely realised. The 
fact that the Spanish delegation had to treat simultaneously with 
the plenipotentiaries of the majority of the other contracting States, 
for the same purpose of concluding new treaties, has complicated 
and retarded the progress of our negotiations, so that at present 
we are unable to announce to you the final conclusion of the 
treaty and submit it to ycur deliberations. 

In the negotiations which have taken place, our plenipotentiaries 
have succeeded in obtaining reductions for the majority of the 
articles which Spain draws largely from Switzerland. These 
reductions result in part in ccnsiderably lower dutics than the 
old tariff; other duties exceed the old in a very marked manner, 
but they are maintained within limits which are viewed by 
experts as supportable, although not satisfactory. We have not 
succeeded or have had only little success in the efforts we have 
made to obtain concessions in favour of our industrial products 
which have hitherto been exported to Spain in very large 
quantity, but which are chiefly consigned to that country by 
Germany, England, and France. With regard to these articles, 
the Spanish Government reserves to itself the grant of concessions 
in its negotiations with the said countries, and as it is expected 
that these negotiations will assume, if not immediately, at least in 
the very .near future, a positive result, our interested industries 
will probably profit by some advantages, owing to the most- 
favoured-nation clause. ; 

There should, in this connexion, be remarked the difference of 
the conditions which existed at the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty with Italy, which has been obtained by corresponding 
sacrifices on behalf of the Swiss tariff, important concessions of 
duties not only for articles specially Swiss, but again for mer- 
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chandise of peculiar importance as regards England and Germany. 
The difference in the conditions consists in the fact that when we 
negotiated with Italy, that country had already concluded its 
new treaties, without having granted reductions in those cate- 
gories interesting to us also; we have, therefore, been obliged to 
supply this omission, whilst, in the present case, we are, Sweden 
excepted, the first to have concluded a convention with Spain, 
and we expect that the other States will themselves take in hand 
the defence of their principal interests. 

The concessions made for imports into Switzerland are limited, 
in short, to the renewal of the duties which Spanish products 
have hitherto paid. 

The signing of the convention may be expected very shortly, 
but not in time to allow of its ratification by the Parliaments of 
the two countries before they separate. 

In these circumstances, the question which presents itself is that 
of knowing what are the duties which should be levied in Spain 
and Switzerland after the Ist July until the ratification of the 
new convention. 

In this respect several eventualities present themselves, which 
are, however, all more or less subordinate to the manner in which 
the Spanish Government deals with other States. For the 
moment no final decision can be given on the point in question ; 
consequently we ask you for full powers to act according to 
circumstances and to the best of our interests until we are able to 
submit the treaty for your ratification. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 
Treaty of Commerce. 


Mr. G. W. Buchanan, Her Majesty’s .Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Berne, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 8th June, 
reports that the treaty of commerce between Switzerland and 
Italy was that day ratified by the National Council by 85 against. 

13 votes. 


FRANCE, 
Shipbrokerage Rates at Calais. 


According to the Journal Officiel for the 13th June last, the 
following are the.rates of shipbrokerage now levied at Calais on 
vessels navigating with foreign countries, the French colonies, 
and the French ports of the .Mediterranean :— 

Steam vessels entering with cargoes consisting entirely of coal, 
iron ores, or ice (or more than nine-tenths), per ton of cargo, up 
to 600 tons, 15 centimes ; from 601 to 1,000 tons, 10 ¢.; 1,001 
tons and upwards, 5 c. 

Sailing vessels entering with cargoes consisting entirely of coal, 
iron ores, or ice (or more than nine-tenths), per ton of cargo, up 
to 600 tons, 30 c.; from 601 to 1,000 tons, 20 c.; 1,001 tons and 
upwards, 10 c. 
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Sailing or steam vessels entering with cargoes consisting 
entirely (or more than nine-tenths) of building, dyeing, or oak 
wood, iron, guanos, or cereals (wheat, maize, rye, barley, and 

_oats), per ton of cargo, up to 600 tons, 40 c.; from 601 to 1,000 
tons, 30 c.; 1,001 tons and upwards, 20 c. 

The same entering with other cargoes, per ton of cargo, up to 
600 tons, 50 c.; from 601 to 1,000 tons, 40 c.; 1,001 tons and 
upwards, 20 c. 

The same entering in ballast or putting into port with or 
without passengers, 12} ¢. per register ton. 

Sailing or steam vessels clearing with full or part cargo, 25 ¢, 
per ton of cargo. 

Sailing vessels clearing in ballast, with or without passengers, 


Steam vessels, clearing in ballast without passengers, free ; 
clearing in ballast with passengers, 6} c. per register ton. 


Shipbrokerage Rates at Redon. 


The Journal Officiel for the 5th June publishes a decree of the 
French President fixing the following as the shipbrokerage rates 
to be paid by vessels at the port of Redon navigating with 
foreign countries, the French colonies, and the French ports of the 
Mediterranean :-— 

Sailing Vessels—Ente1ing or clearing in ballast, 12 frs. per 
ton burden ; clearing in ballast without cargo, nil; entering with 
full or part cargo, 12 frs. plus 50 c. per ton of cargo; clearing 
with full or part cargo, 25 c. per ton of cargo. 

Steamers.—-Entering in ballast with passengers, 12 frs. plus 25 
¢. per horse-power; in ballast with or without passengers, 12 frs. 
per horse-power ; clearing in ballast without passengers, 12 frs. 
per horse-power ; in ballast with passengers, 12 frs. plus 25 c. 
per horse-power ; entering with full or part cargo, 12 frs. plus 
50 ¢. per ton of cargo ; clearing with full or part cargo, 25 ¢. per 
ton of cargo. 


Application of the Minimum Tariff to Spain. 

The Journal Officiel for the 29th May publishes a decree of the 
President of the French Republic, according to which the mini- 
mum rates of Customs duty leviable under the tariff are applied 
in France, and the several French colonies and dependencies to 
merchandise of Spanish origin. 


SPaIn, 
Application of Minimum Tariff to Great Britain, 

In a telegram to the Foreign Office, dated the 1st July, Sir 
H. D. Wolff, Her Majesty's Ambassador at Madrid, says :— 

“To-day’s Gazette contains two Royal orders, one giving 
minimum tariff in the peninsula to various countries, includin 
Great Britain; the other grants the second column in Spanich 
Antilles. The existing treatment is maintained in the Philippines.” 
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The following is a translation of the first order :— 

In view of the Royal Decree issued through the Ministry of 
State and dated the 20th of May last, ordaining that to those 
nations of America, Asia, and Oceania, which in a like manner, 
shall concede from the date of the 1st July next, the benefit of 
treatment accorded in their second Customs tariffs in accordance 
with the terms laid down in the above-mentioned Royal Decree. 

In view of the Royal Decree issued by the same Ministry, 
and dated this day, declaring that Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
England, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal, have found themselves able to concur in 
granting to Spain the most-favoured-nation treatment in their 
respective Customs systems. 

Seeing that in accordance with Art. 2 of the Royal Decree of 
the 31st of December last, articles imported from the above- 
named countries shall pay the duties named in the second column 
of our Customs tariff from the date of the Ist of July as long as 
they shall continue to us the treatment of the most-fayoured- 
nation ; it being expressly stipulated that the Customs régime as 
regards France shall be determined in accordance with the modus 
vivendi recently agreed upon. And, considering that with 
respect to the countries of America, Asia, and Oceania, the 
special commission established to consider the commercial con- 
ventions has reported in accordance with the sense of the Royal 
Decree issued hy the Ministry of State and quoted above. 

The King, and in his name the Queen Regent, conformably to 
the above-mentioned Decree, and in accordance with the rules 
laid down for the direction of Customs has decreed that from the 
Ist of July next, the duties laid down in the second column of 
the Customs tariff shall be levied on all goods, the produce of 
Annam, Germany, Argentine, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Chili, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, France, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Guatemala, Italy, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
Morocco, Mexico, Nicaragua, Netherlands, Paraguay, Persia, 
Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Siarn, Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay, and Venezuela, always provided that the rules 
laid down in the 12th Article of the Customs Regulations be 
complied with, and that the origin of the merchandise be duly 
established in order that they may participate in the advantages 
offered by the second column of the tariff to those nations having 
conventions, the certificate of origin being required in the case of 
those articles which are named in the list appended to the Royal 
Decree of the 23rd of March last. The certificate of transit 
only being required in such cases where the goods may have 
passed through countries which are liable to pay the duties of the 
first column of the tariff. 

The Royal Decree is hereby communicated to your Excellency 
in order that the necessary arrangement for carrying it out may 
be made. 

Madrid, 29th of June, 1892. (Signed) Coucna. 
His Excellency the Director-General of 

Indirect Taxation. 
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The Importation of American Pork. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Madrid, in a despatch to the Foreigh Office, dated the 25th May, 
encloses copy and translation of a Reyal order dated the 20th 
May, by which American pork products will be allowed to enter 
Spain with greater facilities than heretofore and allowing the 
certificates of the inspection issued by the United States Govern- 
ment authorities to be accepted as a sufficient guarantee of the 
Ee of these articles. The various sections of the order are as 
‘ollows :— 


Pork meat proceeding from the United States of America is 
exempted from the microscopic examination and the payment of 
the consequent duties imposed by the second rule of the Royal 
order of 9th November 1887, provided that the boxes containing 
the said merchandise are accompanied by the certificates of origin 
and inspection issued in accordance with the law enacted by that 
country of 3rd March 1891, and that such certificates affirm that 
the meat therein mentioned does not contain trichina or any other 
source of danger to the health of consumers. 


Pork meat proceeding from the said country, but not accom- 
panied by the certificates above-mentioned, shall remain subject 
to the provisions of the second rule of the Royal order of the 
9th November 1887, and the inspectors of health at ports and 
other persons authorised to make this examination at the frontier 
Custom houses shall report monthly to the central board of health 
(Direccion General de Beneficiencia y Sanidad) the number of 
cases examined, the nature of their contents, their origin, the 
vessel by which they have come, the name of the consignee, and 
the result of the examination. 


The introduction of all fat substances proceeding from the 
United States of America which are not obtained by means of 
fusion, is still prohibited in accordance with the Royal orders of 
the 28th of February and 10th of July 188V. . Those prepared 
by the said means and also bacon without muscular parts shall 
continue exempt from examination and certificate of inspection 
from the place of origin. 


The central board of health shall inform the officials concerned 
regarding the laws and bye-laws issued by the United States of 
America to which this Royal order refers. 


Sparn.—CuBa. 


Export Duties on Tobacco. 


The Gaceta de Madrid for the 19th June publishes a Koyal 
decree providing that the following duties are to be collected 
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under the export tariff of Cuba for tobacco grown and manufac- 
tured in the Cuban provinces :— 

Packets of cigarettes, 0:90 dols. per 1,000; chipped tobacco, or 
“ picadura,” 3°75 dols. per 100 kilos.; mannfactured tobacco, 
cigars, 1°35 dols. per 1,000 ; leaf tobacco, 6°30 dols. per 100 kilos. 
'«" Leaf tobacco grown in the province of Santiago de Cuba, and 
exported through the Custom houses of the capital of that 
province, or Gibara or Manzanilla, enjoys a reduction of 50 per 
cent., in accordance with the budget law of 1882-83, and again, 
according to that of 1883-84, « further reduction of 30 per cent., 
the duty being thus reduced to 2 dols. and 204 centavos per 
100 kilogrammes. 


Remission of Temporary Duty on Imports. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated July 6th, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, encloses 
copy and translation of a Royal order which appeared in the 
Official Gazette of the 4th July, instructing the Cuban authorities 
to remove the temporary duty of 10 per cent. over and above the 
amounts of import dues in the second column of the tariff on the 
following articles of import :— 

Olive oil, preserved olives (en salmuera), natural mineral waters, 
rice, sand, lambs and sheep, the soft roe of codfish, tapers and 
candles of all kinds, periwinkles, coal, salt meats, smoked meats 
and meats pickled and preserved in tins, large and small game, 
common barley, hung beef, rye, beer, chives, vermicelli and 
pastes for soup, dried or fresh fruits, and meal, whether wheaten, 
oaten, barley, of rye or maize, ice, garden stuffs, green or dried 
vegetables, dried hard roe of fish, salted and smoked hams or 
tongues, maize, sweet maize, lard, butter, shell-fish fresh or dried, 
oysters and salmon preserved in tins, bread, panic grass, potatoes, 
fish whether fresh, dried, smoked, salted, or pickled, unpurified 
oils, cheese, jerked beef, bacon, salt pork, wheat, black wheat or 
buck wheat, vinegar, and wines of all kinds, 


SpaIN AND ITALY. 
Commercial Convention. 


Mr. H. G. Edwardes, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy at 
Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 2rd July, 
encloses copy and translation of a decree published in the Italian 
Official Gazette announcing that from the Ist July the Italian 
Customs duties fixed by the recent treaties between Italy on the 
one part and Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Switzerland, 
severally, on the other part, will be applied to articles of Spanish 
origin or manufacture imported into Italy. 
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Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220-4 Ibs. avoirdupois. Lire = 9,8,d. 

The following decizions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Italian Customs tariff have recently been given by the Italian 
Customs authorities :— 

Amer picon.-- Category 62. Duty, 120 lire per quintal. 

Cuproina (a drug).—Category 43d. Duty, 2 lire per quintal. 

Hair-pins of iron wire with gilded points—Category 329d. 
Duty, 200 lire per quintal. 

Hipnal (a drug).—Category 334. Duty, 12 lire per quintal. 

Iodopyrine.— Category 334. Duty, 12 lire per quintal. 

Curtains of cotton tulle embroidered in chain-work with texture 
applicd.—Duty, 550 lire per quintal. 

hosphate of sodium.—Category 514. Duty, 4 lire per quintal. 

Framework of sheet iron zinced, mixed with asbestos paper and 
gum elastic.. Category 2074 (3). Duty, 23 lire per quintal. 

Imitation pearls of various materials——Category 329. Duty, 
200 lire per quintal. 

Imitation pearls of porcelain.—Category 3294. Duty, 200 lire 
per quintal. 

Small shawls of woollen cloth mixed with silk which forms less 
than 12 per cent. of the whole, with unravelled fringe formed of 
threads from the warp and woof of the texture, collected into 
groups and knotted—Category 129) (1). Duty, 250 lire per 


quintal. 
Basic sulphate of iron—Category 43c. Duty, 2 lire per 
quintal. 


Textures of jute for wrapping up “ baccalari” (balls of dried 
fish).—Category 85a. Duty, 20 lire per quintal. 


Modification in Import Duties on Linen and Hemp Yarns. 

Note— Lire = 9,$,d. Quintal = lbs. avoirdupois. 

The Italian Gazzetta Ufficiale publishes a decree of the King 
of Italy sanctioning the following modifications in the Customs 
duties on imports of linen and hemp yarns under the General 
Customs tariff :— 

Yarn of linen and kemp, single, unbleached, measuring for 
each kilogramme up to 7,000 metres, 14 lire per quintal; from 
7,000 to 15,000 metres, 19 lires per quintal, and more than 
15,000 metres, 28 francs per quintal. 


Abolition of Export Duty on Raw Silk. 

Mr. H. G. Edwardes, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy at’ 
Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd July, 
encloses a copy and translation of a decree putting into torce a law 
which recently passed both Houses of the Legislature abolishing the 
export duty on raw thrown silk, single, double, or twisted. 
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Honpuras AND THE UNITED SratTEs. 
Treaty of Reciprocity. 

In a dezpatch to the Foreign Office dated the 27th May, Sir J. 
Pauncefote, Her Majesty's Minister at Washington, forwards a 
copy of the President’s proclamation in regard to the commercial 
arrangement between the United States and Honduras. In virtue 
of this treaty of reciprocity the following articles, the product 


and manufacture o 
Guatemala duty free :— 


Animals for breeding purposes. 

Corn, rice, barley and rye. 

Beans. 

Hay and straw for forage. 

Fruits, fresh. 

Preparations of flour in biscuits, crackers 
not sweetened, macaroni, vermicelli, 
and tallarin. 

Coal, mineral. 

Roman cement. 

Hydraulic lime. 

Bricks, fire-bricks and crucibles, for 
melting. 

Marble dressed for furniture, statues, 
fountains, gravestones, and building 
purposes. 

Tar, vegetable and mineral. 

Guano, and other fertilisers, natural or 
artificial. 

Ploughs, and all other agricuitural tools 
and implements. ' 

Machinery of all kinds, including sewing 
machines, and separate or extra parts 
for the same. 

Materials of all kinds for the construction 
and equipment of railroads. 

Materials of ali kinds for the construction 
and operation of telegraphic and 
telephonic lines. 

Materials of all kinds for lighting by 
electricity and gas. 

Materials of all kinds for the construction 
of wharves. 

Apparatus for distilling liquors. 

Wood of all kinds for building, in 
trunks or pieces, beams, rafters, 
planks, boards, shingles, or flooring. 

Wooden staves, heads and hoops, and 
barrels and boxes for packing, 
mounted, or in pieces. 


the United States, are admitted into 


Houses of wood or iron, complete or in 
parts. 

Waggons, carts, and carriages, of all 
kinds. 

Barrels, casks, and tanks of iron for 
water. 

Tubes of iron and all other accessories 
necessary for water supply. 

Wire, barbed, and staples for fences. 

Plates of iron for building purposes. 

Mineral ores. 

Kettles of iron for making salt. 

Sugar boilers, 

Moulds for sugar. 

Guys for mining purposes. 

Furnaces and instruments for assaying 
metals, 

Scientific instruments. 

Models of machinery and buildings. 

Boats, lighters, tackle, and anchors, 
chains, girtlines, sails, and all other 
articles for vessels to be used in the 
ports, lakes, and rivers of the Re- 
public. 
Printing materials, including presses, 
type, ink, and all other accessories. 
Printed books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, bound or unbound, maps, 
photographs, printed music, and paper 
for music. 

Paper for printing newspapers. 

Quicksilver. 

Lodestones. 

Hops. 

Sulphate of quinine. 

Gold and silver in bars, dust, or coin. 

Samples of merchandise the duty on 
which does not exceed 1 dollar. 


It is understood that the packages or coverings in which the 
articles named in the foregoing schedule are imported shall be 
free of duty if they are usual and proper for the purpose. 


MExico. 
Free Importation of Grain. 


Mr. Godfrey D. Bland, Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at 
Mexico, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st June, 
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encloses copy of a decree of the Mexican President authorising 
the admission, free of duty into the Republic, of Indian corn in 
the grain, corn meal, and beans, from the Ist of July to the 30th 
of September of the current year. 


GUATEMALA. 
Tariff Changes. 


Mr. Audley C. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th May, says that 
a Government decree has just been published bearing date the 
13th May, according to which Art. 1 of Decree No. 334, of July 
Ist, 1885, doubling the import duties on merchandise to which 
Art. XVII. of the Fiscal Code refers, is annulled for the following 
articles, or in other words, the Customs duties now leviable thereon 
are reduced 50 per cent. :— 


Steel in bars and sheets. 

Upper leathers for boots and shoes. 
Pistol holsters. 

Leathers for carriages or other use. 
Patent leather or carriage covers. 
Goats’, morocco, chamois, calf skins, sole 


Axle springs for carriages. 

Elastic webs for shoes. 

Tin in bars and sheets. 

Zefir wool for knitting. 

Cetton yarns in any colour for weav- 
ing 


leather, as well as sheep and deer | Zinc and iron sheets. 
skins, or any other leather without 
hair. 


This change in the tariff will come into force on and after the 
8th of September next, and on and from the same date window- 
glass in any colour or shape, forged iron in bars, sheets, and. 
squares will enter the Republic duty free. 


NICARAGUA. 


Exemption from Duty of Agricultural Implements. 
F In a telegram to the Foreign Office, dated the 17th June, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala says that the Government of 
Nicaragua has granted exemption from Customs duty on various 
agricultural implements for five years. 


CANADA. 


Remission of Duties on Newfoundland Fish and Fish Products. 

The Canada Gazette for the 28th May publishes a proclamation 
of the Canadian Governor-General according to which the duties 
imposed upon fish and other products of the fisheries imported 
nto Canada from the island of Newfoundland are remitted. 
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XIV.—CUSTOMS DUTIES ON THE IMPORTATION 
OF HOPS INTO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Statement showing the rates of Customs duty leviable in each 
of the under-mentioned countries on hops imported from the 
United Kingdom according to the latest information in the - 
possession of the Board of Trade :— 


Countries. Rates of Duty. | English Equivalents, 
Rbls. cop. d. 
Russia - -| Poud 10°00 | Cwt 418 6 
Kron. dre 
Sweden - - | Kilog. 0°10 05 8 
Norway - - - 0°50 
Denmark - - - | Pund 0-1 9 016 6 
Mks. 
100 kilogs. 
Germany - - gross 14°00 | Cwt.grossO 7 1} 
weight 
Holland - - Free Free. 
Belgium - - Free Free. 
Frs. cts. 
France - ~ - | 100kilos. 30°00 | Cwt. 0 128 
Portugal - 7 °/, ad val. 7 °/, ad val. 
Pes. cts. 
Spain - - 100kilos. 10°00 | Cwt. 0 4 Of 
Italy - Free Free. 
Fis. kr. 
100 kilos. 
Austria-Hungary - gross 7°00 | Cwt. On 
weight. 
rs. cts. 
Switzerland - - | 100 kilos. 4°00 | ,, o 1 
Greece - - - Free Free. 
Turkey - - - 8 °/, ad val 8 °/, ad val. 
Bulgaria - . 8 °/, ad val. 8 °/, ad val. 
Roumania - - | 100 kilos. 25°00 | Cwt. 010 2 
Dols. cts. 
United States - - | Lb. 0°15 v 310 0 
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XV.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF, PORTUGAL. 


Comparative Statement showing the Customs Duties now levied 
and those previously in force in Portugal. 
Note.—An addition of 7 per cent. was imposed upon all articles in the first column, 


not subject to conventional duties, 1 per cent. being added by law of July 1889, and 
‘a further 6 per cent. by law of 30th July 1890. 


Tariff. . Duties of | Duties now 
No. Articles. of in force. 
Crass I.—Anmwars, Livine. 
1 /*Asses - - 196°5 2,500 
2 |*Goats 36-2 500 
3 | Horses, geldiugs, slave the standard freight- 831°9 32,500 
4 » not otherwise specified - 831°9 24,500 
“5 Sheep andlambs~— - - - - 12°9 500 
6 Mules 865°5 14,500 
7 Swine - - - 1,520 3,600 
8 | Cows and oxen - - - 2,500 7,500 
9 » not abovethree years old - 2,500 
Per Thousand. 
10 | Leeches - 200 
Each, 
11 | Animals, living, not otherwise distinguished - 6 100 
Crass I].—Raw For USE IN 
InvustRY AND COMMERCE. 
Animal Products. 
12 | Animal residues and products not otherwise 
specified - - - - - | 2°/, ad val. | 3°/, ad val. 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
13 | Sponges ~ ~ - 250 270 
14 | Gelatine, glue, oni isinglass 60 70 
15 | Wool, raw, in the grease, black, ‘including 
waste combings, dyed or not - 2°6 20 
16 » inthe grease, white - - 
17 » washed, black - } { 40 
18 ” » white wid > 10 
19 : - 35 80 
20 | ,, simply carded } 18°4 { 
» combed - - 30 
22 » carded, dyed - - . \ 85 120 
23 » combed, dyed - - -|3 { 100 
24 a artificial, from rags, oa or not - 5°6 10 
25 | Ivory in the rough 320 350 
26 | Animal oils and fats ene lard, grease, “— 
margarine) - 10 10 
27 List and woolrags - 2°7 6 
28 | Hides and skins, raw or prepared, fresh, from 
animals mentioned in cate- 
gories Nos. 1 to 9 - 12 13 
29 ‘s »» Yaw or prepared dried, of 
animals mentioned in 
categories Nos.1to9 - 22 24 


* Sucking animals importe1 with the mother are exempt from duty. 
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Tariff. . Duties of | Duties now 
No. Articles, Tariff of 1887.| im force. 
Crass II.—Raw MATERIAL FOR USE IN 
Inpustry anp CoMMERCE—cont. 
is. is. 
Animal Products—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
80 | Hides and skins, cowhides 85 120 
31 *» » tanned with bark, including 
sole leather - Duties vary 300 
82 a » tanned, otherwise than with 
bark, varnished and 
moroccoed 855 600 
33 » tanned, otherwise with 
bark, not 
fied Duties vary 500 
84 * » inthe rough, or prepared for 
hats Duties vary 10 
85 | Skins, with hair, even if shaped and prepared 
for working up - Duties vary 1,200 
86 | Kid, without of colour or finish, 
and for whatever use - - 860 1,000 
87 | Hair, raw, prepared or dyed - - - 24°1 25 
38 | Pearls - - - - | 2°/, ad val. | 3 °/, ad val. 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
89 | Silks,in cocoons’ 32 35 
40 » leavings from the looms. and waste - 8°7 10 
41 | Tripe, salted or dried - - 40 + 
Vegetable Products. 
42 | Staves - - - - | 3°/, ad val. | 3 °/, ad val. 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
48 | Cotton,inthe pod - - - : 3°9 4 
44 | Hoops of wood, for casks ~ - | 3°/, ad val.| 3°), ad val. 
J rafte laths _ 
45 cists, Ts, rods, shingles, and - 37 40 
hing Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
46 | Camphor, refined 7 - - 100 200 
47 | Caoutchouc, gutta - percha, ebonite, and 
similar or 16°5 15 
48 | Charcoal 0°3 2 
49 | Cork-tree bark - - - - 4 5 
50 | Malt and yeast - - - 5 6 
51 | Oakum~= - - - - - *5 
52 | Cork in the rough, scraped or prepared - "y 1 
58 | Tow, raw, or similar products, =e of ay 
fibre resembling flax - 5 5 
54 | Textile fibres sonller to am not otherwise 
specified 8 2 
55 | Textile fibres ellen to flax, om otherwite 
combed - 50 28 
56 | Fruits and seeds, for distiling purposes, not 
otherwise specified 15 50 
Per Ton. Per Ton. 
57 | Firewood - - 100 
er er Kilog. 
58 | Flax and hemp, raw - - - - 8 9 
59 combed - | Duties vary 50 
60 | Woodin the rough, for joiners’ work - 5S 5 
61 planks, for joiners’ work - 4°5 5 
62 » common, in beams, small beams, and ‘ 
planks, of a thickness above 
75 millimétres and a mini- |Per Cb. Métre.|Per Cb. Matre, 
mum width of 25 centimétres 1,060 1,400 


72442. 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. Tariff in 1887.| in force. 
Crass IIl.—Raw MATERIAL FOR USE IN Reis. Reis. 
InpustTRY AND ComMNRCE—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Vegetable Products—cont. 
68 | Wood, common, sawn into boards and planks, 
with a thickness of 
from 35 to 75 milli- 
métres, inclusive - 2,300 2,800 
64 » ” ” from 15 to 35 milli- 
métres - - 2,300 4,000 
65 res below 15 milli- 
métres in 2,300 6,000 
66 », ortimber for ships’ masts - 3°. ad val. | 3 °/, ad val 
67 | Vegetable products, fibrous, not combed, not Per = Per Kilog. 
otherwise specified 1 
68 | Dried ees perenne to be used in manu- 
facture 1 
69 | Oils, “ gergelin ” and “mendobi,”’ and ai 
other that may serve as substitutes for zs 
and oils used for food ayes - 50 200 
70 » cotton seed ~ - 800 200 
71 » palm nut, concrete - . 1°6 2 
»» Sweet almond 120 
73 » fixed, liquid, not otherwise specified i in- 50 70 
74 vegetable, concrete, ,, - 1°6 40 
75 » essential, turpentine 1°8 5 
76 not otherwise spec ified - - 700 750 
77 Woods, roots, and barks used for colouring or 
dyeing purposes, in block or in powder - “7 1 
78 | Plants and seeds for cultivation - 2-9 8 
79 | Resins, s,and resinous gums - - 3-7 2 
(Cotton seeds, cleaned) 30 
(Sesamum seeds) - - - 
80 | Oleaginous. seeds, not otherwise specified in- Per 100 Kilog. 
cluding Mancarra and coprah - 5 1 
81 | Vegetable j and pet otherwise 
speci - | 7°, ad val.| 7 °/, ad val. 
82 | Tobacco, in leaf and in rolls - - - Special Law*|Special Law.* 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
83 | Minera] waters (including the tare) - - 25 50 
Per Ton. 
64 | Tar and pitch (mineral) - - - | Duties vary 100: 
Per Kilog. 
85 | Cement and gypsum - - - - . 3°5 
| Lime and “ Pozzo } Daties { 
Per Ton. Per Ton. 
87 | Coal - - - - - ~ 825 345 
88 | Coke and briquettes - - - 325 400 
89 | Sulphur - 339°4 330 
90 | Ice- - - 160 1,000 
91 | Precious stones - | 2 °/, ad val.| 2 °/, ad val. 
Per Kilog. 
92 | Marble and alabaster, in the rough - - | 8°, ad val. 3 
93 sawn - 10 
94 | Mineral products, not otherwise specified, Per Ton. 
unwrought - Duties vary 100 
95 b ores, lead be - 2 °/, ad val. 1,500 


* In the adjacent islands the duties as set forth in the edition of the Tariff for 1885 
are still in force. 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. ariff in 1887.| in force. 

Crass II.—Raw Marertat ror USE IN Reis. Reis. 
InpustTRY AND ComMERCE—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Mineral Products—cont. Per Ton. 
96 | Mineral ores, not specified - - -_| 2°/, ad val. 500 
C > Baling purposes, including 
ls from which a product 
light can be obtained, 
crude, pure, or refined, and their Per Kilog. | Per Kiiog. 
residues) 62 
(Mineral ssbstances, and their products, not 
otherwise specified) 2 
97 » Oils, light, for illuminating purposes _ 67 
98 9 » medium _ 60 
99 re » heavy, for lubricating machines, 
and mineral substances and 
their products, not ama aia Per Kilog. 
specified - 2 
100 | Glass and crystal, "belie - - - | 2°/, ad val. 1 
Metals. 
101 Steel wire .- - - 70 5 
102 » in pigs - 1°2 1 
103 » cast or wrought, not otherwise distin- 
guished, including orale for 
railways - - | 4°/, ad val. 2 
Per Poe Per Kilog. 
104 | Antimony ore, plain or avlghusetted - 5 
105 | Lead, crude or in pigs - - + Duties » vary 10 
106 » _ hammered or in wire - - - | Duties vary 60 
107 | Lead alloyed with antimony - 2°4 2 
108 | Copper, pure, brass, bronze, and similar , 
alloys, hammered or rolled, 
to be used in manufacture - 85 40 
109 ‘ » brass, bronze, and similar 
alloys, in wire 80 40 
110 - » brass, bronze, and similar 
alloys, hammered or rolled, 
in pigs or in ™ metal - | Duties vary 5 
111 | Tin, unwrought - | Duties vary 2 
112 » hammered or in wire - - | Duties vary 40 
113 » in blocks for soldering purposes - - 6°6 80 
114 | Iron, hammered or rolled, unwrought (in- 
cluding materials for railways) - | Duties vary 1°5 
115 » hammered or rolled, tinned (tin plates), 
galvanized, zinced, leaded, plain - 8 3 
116 i, hammered or rolled, , stamped or pointed 3 30 
117 » forged, and Big Duties vary 
118 » Wire, plain, poli shed, galvanised, zinced, 
or in any way prepared - Duties vary 2 
119 | Quicksilver - - - 15 
120 | Gold, in bars, dust, or broken - Free Free 
121 »» hammered or rolled, in the leaf for 
gilding 8,200 8,000 
122 or rolled, not otherwise dis- 
tinguished, including also get wire - | 81,200 82,000 
128 | Silver, in bars, dust, or broken Free 
124 » hammered or in the “leaf for 
silvering 1,300 4,000 
125 » hammered or rolled, not Otherwise dis- 
tinguished, including also silver wire | 6,000 1,500 
126 | Platinum, in a porous state or in dust - Free Free 
127 a hammered or in wire - -| 6,000 6,500 
128 | Zinc, cast, rolled, crude, or in the metal - | Duties vary 2 
129 | Metals, not otherwise distinguished, crude - 4°4 5 
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. Duties of | Duties now 
Articles, &c. Tariff of 1887.| in force. 
Cuass I].—Raw MartERIAL FOR USE IN Reis. Reis. 
InpusTRY anpD CoMMERCE—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Chemical Products. 
130 | Acids, acetic, pyroligneous, 6 dap. 
Beaumé’s areometer “77 1 
131 » arsenic - ~ 1°4 1 
132 ” nitric - - 30 30 
138 »» _ hydrochloric and sulphuric - 1 2 
134 | Alkalis, caustic, solid or liquid . - 10 10 
185 | Nitrate ‘of potash (saltpetre) - - ° 35 15 
136 ” silver 887°5 350 
137 soda - - - 
1388 Soda, boracic - - 9 
189 | Bromine, iodine, and phosphorus - - 16°8 15 
140 | Carbonate of potash, unrefined - - 7 7 
141 refined ad 55 25 
143 or 
144 | Chlorate of calcium 
145 sodium 10, 10 
146 Salts of quinine, chlorhydrate sulphate, tan- 
nate, or valerian, &c. aad 2,000 
147 of soda, of potash, of copper, and 
iron 
148 | All other chemical products, otherwise 
distinguished - - | 12°/, ad val. | 18°/, ad val. 
iscellaneous P 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
149 | Acids, fatty, and refined oleine and peeyine ~ 60 65 
(Paraffin, refined) 60 
150 | Chemical manures for agricultural purposes - *3 *3 
151 | Shreds, fragments, and rags to be pulped for 
paper making, and pulp in whatever state 
and of whatever quelty for the manufac- 
ture of paper “8 1 
152 | Wax, animal, vegetable, or mineral, crude 
r (gross weight) - 20 22 
153 | Colours and dyes, in the dust or as stone, not 
prepared (gross weight) Duties vary 7 
154 | Dye extracts, in whatever state (gross weight) Duties vary 3 
155 | Margarine Rts 400 
156 | Paste for rollers ‘of typographic machines - | Duties vary 200 
157 | Lamp black (gross weig ) ° - | Duties vary 100 
158 | Saccharin - *15,000 18,000 
159 | Substances intended for use for medicine or 
for perfumery, not otherwise distinguished | 7°/, ad val.| 7°/, ad val. 
; Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
160 | Candle wicks - - - - 150 160 
Crass III.—Yanrns, Tissues, anp 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 
Wool. 
161) | Yarn, not wound (frouzo), white - 1,805 1,400 
162 for embroidery dyed or printed 2,120 2,300 
163 | | Yarn, not otherwise “ unbleached or bleached 510 600 
164 specified or 210 950 
165 | Blankets - - 850 1,200 
166 | Shawls and handkerchiefs - - =| 2,160 8,500 
167 Waistbands - 1,615 2,000 


* By August 1889, 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. Tariffof 1887.| in force. 

Crass II.—Yarns, Tissuzs, Feurs, Reis. Reis. 
MANUFACTURES THEREFROM—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Wovol—cont. 
168 | Ribbons and galloons (including the tare, 
excepting, however, boxes made of card- 
board, thick paper, or wood) - 760 1,500 
169 | Carpets and covers for carpets, unfinished, 300 
for dyeing or printing - 270 
170 dyed or printed ~ 600 
171 Tissues not "specified, unfinished, for dyeing 
or printing, weighing to the square 
métre 300 grammes or less - - | Duties vary 1,800 
172 » not otherwise distinguished, weighing 
the square métre 300 or 
less - Duties 2 
173 not specified, unfinished, for dy 
printing, weighing to.the be o 
more than 300 grammes ~ Duties vary 1,700 
174 » not otherwise specified, weighing to 
the square métre more 800 x 
grammes - - - - | Duties vary | 2,200 
f Pay duties on| Three times 
? tissues of | the duty on 
175 » made-up, not otherwise specified -~ | which com- | the tissue of 
posed, which com-. 
50 
176 | Woollen hosiery and knitted goods - -| 1,405° 1,800 
Silk. 
177] | Silk, raw unbleached, bleached, or blued - 200 100 
178 J | and throws. 288 300. 
179 | Yarns, cwisted. or (including the tare, 
excepting, however, boxes made of card- 
board, thick paper, or wood) 1,129 1,500 
180 | Yarn, twisted, not otherwise specified -| 1,120 300 
181 Shawls - ia 7,795 9,000- 
182 | Ribbons and galloons, pure or mixed (in- 
cluding the tare, excepting, however, boxes 3 é 
made of cardboard, thick paper, or wood) - | Duties vary | 7,000 
183 | Handkerchiefs of pure silk, as well as those 
having only the weft or warp of silk, ora 
of both, in the case 
silk threads redomina in the Tn 
the tissue 8,500 5,000 
184 | Bolting cloth 484 500 
185 | Plush, pure or mixed, suitable for men’s hats 1,815 2,000 
186 | Plush, not otherwise specified, velvets, 
and similar tissues, pureor mixed - Duties vary | 7,000 
187 | Tissues of pure silk, not otherwise specified - -| 6,500 7,500 
188 | Tissues not specified, having only the weft or 
the warp of silk, or a combination of both, 
in the latter case the silk threads pre- 
Gominating in the pattern of the tissue - | Duties vary {| 6,000 
The duty The duty 
upon the upon the 
189 | Tissues not specified, eonasining silk in respective | | respective 
threads in less quantity than specified in in tissues, tissues, 
the preceding category - other than} | other than 
silk, plus silk, plus 
190 | Tissues of silk, pare or mixed, made 
ssues pure or up: 
Cravats and mantillas . - | Duties vary | 13,500 


i 
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Tariff : Duties of Duties now 
No. Articles. Teriff of 1887.| in force. 
Crass I1I.—Yarns, Tissues, Ferrs, Reis. Reis. 
MANUFACTURES THEREFROM—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
Silk—cont. 
duty times 
of the the duty on 
191 | Tinos of sll, pare or mized, male wp, |} sespetive the 
tissue, of which 
plus 50°/, | \_ composed. 
192 | Knitted tissues and silk hosiery - - 580 7,000 
as Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
193 1 to 150 150 
194 os. 41 to - 150 180 
195 [unbleached 4 61t0100. -| 250 
196 Nos.10lorabove - 150 350 
197 Nos. 1 to 235 180 
198 os. 41 to 60 - 235 240 
bleached 4 Nos 61to100 -| 235 300 
200 Nos. 10lorabove - 235 450 
201 Nos. 1 to 40f - 210 
202 dyedor J} Nos, 41 to 60f - Duties 260 
203 | printed Nos. 61 to 100 . vary. 350 
204 Nos. 10lorabove - 500 
205 Nos.1to40t- - 370 300 
206 Nos. 41 to 60 - 370 450 
207 [ 370 650 
208 Nos. 101 or above - 370 850 
209 08. 1 to 370 360 
210 Nos. 41 to 60 - 370 550 
211 bleached 9 Nos. 61t0100 -| 370 750 
212 Yous Nos. 101 or above - 370 950 
213 twisted Nos. 1 to 40t - 370 400 
214 dyed or J} Nos. 41 to 60f - 370 600 
215 printed ‘) Nos. 61 to 100 Pe 370 850 
216) |. Nos. 101 or above - 370 1,050 
217 of whatever number or quality 
wound on reels, in hanks, or on 
cards (including the tare) - 370 750 
Nankeens, counterpanes, and moleskins of 
cotton : 
218 Unbleached or bleached Coren! if contain- 
ing silk waste) 600 650 
219 Dyed or penned. (even if containing silk 
waste) 600 900 
220 | Bombazines and 280 500 
Bobbinet, fine net, tulle, and the like ¢ : 
221 Unbleached or bleached - - _ 1,180 1,200 
222 Dyed or printed ; 1,180 1,800 
Ticks, packing cloth, hollands and drills, not 
otherwise specified 
223 Unbleached or bleached - - 120 200 
224 Dyed or printed 535 600 
to be used for sails for 
ships - 70 
225) unbleached - - 235 500 
226 +| Muslins and cambrics < bleached - - 900 540 
227 dyed or printed = - 535 900 


* In counting the threads the English system is adopted. 
+ The numeration varies in{the tariffs previous to that of the 10th May 1892, being 
Nos. 1 to 30 and Nos. 31 to €0 in each case. 
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Tariff . Duties of | Duties now 
No. Axticles. Tariff of 1887.| in force. 
Reis. Reis. 
Crass IIL.—Yarns, Tissvzs, AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF—cont, Ber Per Kilog. 
Cotton—cont. 
228 | Shawls and handkerchiefs 649 1,000 
229 | Gauze net, marly, canvas oe samplers, and 
similar articles - 170 300- 
230 | Ribbons and galloons (including the tare, 
excepting, however, boxes made of card- 
board, thick paper, or wood) Duties vary 1,200 
231 | Lace, insertions and bobbin work, unbleached 
or bleached | Duties vary 1,800 
232 er dyed or printed | Duties vary | 2,000 
Serges and crapes : 
233 Unbleached, unfinished, for printing or 
dyeing - 220 230 
234 Bleached, unfinished, for printing or 
dyeing - 220 270 
235 | Carpets and mats 260 600 
Tissues, close woven, plain, unbleached, net 
otherwise specified, containing in the warp 
or weft to the square centimétre, the weight 
ing : 
236 18 kilogs. or more f 34 threads or less - 160 170 
237 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 160 175 
238 ]| From 12 to 18 kilogs. { 84 threads or less - 160 180 
239 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 160 185 
240]| From 5 to 12 kilogs. f 34 threads or less - 160 195 
241 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 160 205 
242 5 kilogs. or less per { 34 threads or less - 160 800 
243 100 square métres } 35 threads or more 160 420 
Tissues, close woven, plain, bleached, not 
otherwise specified, containing in the warp 
or weftto the square centimétre, the weight 
being: 
244 18 kilogs. or more { 34 threads or less - 185 195 
245 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 185 220 
246} | From 12 to 18 kilogs. { 34 threads or less - 185 215 
247 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 183 220 
248)| From 5 to 12 kilogs. | 34 threads or less - 185 235 
249 per 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 185 240 
250 5 kilogs. or less per f 34 threads or less - 185 335 
251 100 square métres | 35 threads or more 185 435 
252 | Tissues, close woven, plain bleached, highly 
manufactured, such as shirtings (patentes), 
abretanhados, (including the tare) - 185 400 
Damasks and sateens, braided or figured, 
open, transparent, or woven, not otherwise 
rpecified : 
253 unbleached or bleached - - 330 450 
254 dyed or printed - 535 800 
255 or bleached, for 
velvety tissues dyeing or printing - 600 600 
256 dyed or printed 600 900 
257 | Small wares, Ay as collars and cuffs for 
men (including the tare) - Duties vary 1,600 
258 | Embroidered tissues not elsewhere specified - - | Duty on the| Treble the 
tissue plus | duty on the 
fe tissue of 
which com- 
posed, 
259 ‘ Knitted tissues and cotton hosiery - : 1°095 1,500 


| | 
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i Duties of Duties now 
Articles. Tariff of 1887.) in force. 
Crass III.— Yarns, Tissues, anp Reis. Reis. 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Linen and similar Substances.* 
260 | Yarns of flax or single, 
Nos. 1 to 50 - - 168 155 
261 | Do., Nos.51 and above - 163 155 
262 | Do., dressed or bleached, Nos. 1 i 50 - 163 155 
263 | Do., Nos. 51 and above - - 163 155 
264 | Do., dyed or printed, Nos. 1 to 50 - - 225 155 
265 | Do., Nos. 51 and above - - 225 155 
266 | Do., twisted, unbleached, bleached, or r dyed - 335 335 
267 Coarse yarns, up to No. 12, of tow or flax, of 


hemp, single or mixed with other vege- 
table fibres not ary, 
unbleached 10 
(Yarns of jute or other vegetable fibres not 
distinguished, as well as those containing 
Slax or hemp, but in which the x five 
predominate, unbleached) 60 _ 
268 | Coarse yarns, up to No. 12, of tow or flax, 
hemp, single or mixed with other vegetable 
fibres not seageied, spun ary, bleached 
or creamed - _— 40 
(Yarns of jute or other vegetable fibres not 
distinguished, as well as those containing 
flax or hemp, but in which the other fibres 
predominate, bleached or creamed) - 60 aaa 
269 | Coarse yarns, up to No. 12, of tow or flax, 
hemp, single or mixed with other vegetable 
net spun ary, dyed, or 


50 
(Yarns of jute or other. vegetable fibres not 
ished, as well as those containing 
Slax or hemp, but in which the other see . 
predominate, dyed or printed) 60 es 
Yarn of jute or other vegetable fibre, not 
otherwise specified : 
270 Unbleached - - - 9 5 
271 Bleached or creamed ~ - - 9 10 
272 Dyed or printed - - - 9 12 
273 | Damasks, table cloths, and drills ~ - 730 1,000 
274 | Hessians and sacking, dyed or printed - 180 250 
275 is of jute 150 
276 es a of linen or jute, con- 110 
tainivg linen or hemp 210 
277 +| Maslins and cambrics, unbleached or bleached 600 900 
278 dyed or printed - - 600 1,000 
279 Shawis and handkerchiefs - 619 1,000 
Fine net, bobbinet, tulle, and slenilon 
tissues 
280 pn er or bleached - - - 1,710 1,200 
281 dyed or printed - - 1,710 1,800 
282 | Ribbons and galloons (including the tare) Duties vary 1,000 
283 | Canvas and raga to be used for sails for 
ships 70 200 
284 Marly, canvas for “samplers, and similar 
tissues 167 
285 | Laces, insertions and edgings 1,710 J 
286 | Carpets of all kinds, and covers for carpets - 214 600 
287 | Velvety tissues, plushes and velvets - 600 2,000 
288 | Tissues, uot otherwise epeciies, unbleached 
or bleached - 600 650 
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Tariff : Duties of Duties now 
No. Tariff of 1887.| in force. 
Crass IIl.—Yarns, Tissuxs, Ferts, anD Reis. Reis. 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Linen and similar Substances—cont. 
289 | Tissues, not otherwise specified, unbleached 
or bleached, dyed or printed - 600 800 
290 | Tissues, small wares, men’s collars and cuffs 
(including the tare) - - - | Duties vary 1,600 
Duties of the Tatoo tines 
291 | Made up tissues not otherwise specified - SS the tissue 
|| of which 
50 "le composed. 
292 | Knitted wares and hosiery of linen - 1,080 1,500 
Miscellaneous Substances. 
293 | Bags and coverlets - 320 600 
294 | Cotton, Taw, plein or and hydro- 
philo”’ 230 400 
and gutta-percha, waterproof or 
elastic tissues ; 
295 lined with silk - - 2,500 
296 lined with wool - - - 820 1,500 
297 lined with cotton or linen 820 1,000 
298 | Felts, unbleached or bens, to be printed 
or dyed - 280 10 
299 » dyed or printed = - - 280 500 
300 » With waste silk or varnished 280 300 
301 | Felt carpets and covers for carpets - - 280 500 
302 » of hair mixed with tar, even if wontaining 
vegetable substances ~ - 10 10 
Thread, of wool, silk, cotton, or linen : 
303 mixed with = or silver - | Duties vary 1,500 
304 » Other metals - | Duties vary 750 
305 | Woollen haberdashery of any kind, pure or 
mixed (including the tare, with the excep- 
tion, however, of boxes made of cnteest, 
thick paper, or geben 760 2,500 
806 | Silk haberdashery of any kind, pure or mixed, 
(including the tare, with the 
however, of boxes made of cardbo : 
thick paper, or wood) = - - - 2,720 f 5,000 
307 | Cotton haberdasbery of any kind, pure or 
mixed (including the tare, with the excep- 
tion, however, of boxes made of cardboard, 
thick paper, or wood) - - - 760 2,500 
808 | Linen haberdashery of any kind, pure or 
mixed —s the tare, with the excep- 
tion, however, of boxes made of nian, 
thick paper, or wood) ~ 755 2,500 
309 | Haberdashery containing an admixture of 
gold or silver - - | Duties vary | 10,000 
310 | Tissues, tarpaulins, and imitations thereof - 20 50 
(Tecidos alcatroados e suas imitagoes.) ety 00 the 
respective 
811 | Tissues, embroidered (except in gold or silver) |Duties vary tissues, plus 
25 °/, 
Duty on the 
a —_ gold or silver threads : respective 
$12 7 Duties vary pe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Duties of | Duties now 
Articles. Tariff of 1887. in force. 
Crass II].—Yarns, Tissues, Feits, anp Reis. Reis. 
MANUFACTURES THEREO. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Miscellaneous Substances—cont. 
314 ues, tarpa an imitations ereo! A 
(Tecidos alcatroados e suas imitagoes), Duties sti the 
tissues of caoutchouc or gutta-percha, +|Duties vary |,. 
one of hair and felt, worked up, not poo <= 
otherwise specified - plus 50°, 
Crass IV.—Foop Propvots. 
Beverages. Fer Decalitre | Per Decalitre 
. of pure of pure 
315 | Brandy and spirits, plain, in casks or demi- | Alcohol.* Alcohol.* 
johns -| 1,150 1,930 
Per Decalitre | Per Decalitre 
of Liquid.* | of Liquid.* 
316 bottles or carrafons ~ 1,500 2,360 
317 | All other alcoholic beverages - - | Duties vary 2,500 
318 a not epely mentioned - -| Duties vary 1,600 
319 - 780 840 
320 in barrels, (except in 
- 3,600 
610 Each. 
321 in bottles, each litre bottle - - 500 
Per Decalitre 
of Liquid. 
822 | Vinegar ~ 218 400 
Cereals. 
323 | All ae in the grain mat atheanite distin- | Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
8 - - 14 16 
324 | Wheat flour - . - - 22 Special Law 
325 | Flour other cereals 22 22 
826 | Milletinthe grain. - - 4 18 
327 | Wheat in the grain - - - 15 Special Law 
Farinaceous Substances. 
328 | Alpiste, piango, and similar farinaceous sub- 
stances, not otherwise distinguished 7 30 35 
329 | Starch, in powder or fecula - - 60 65 
330 or poopered in powder 90 120 
8331 | Bice - 36 39 
332 Potatoes - - - - 6 7 
333 | Biscuits, and sea biscuits - - - 90 120 
334 | Bread, made from corn - - - 15 18 
385. | Tapioca and flour pastes - - 6 10 
336 | Sundry flours not pennies distinguished - 60 100 
337 | Beans - 13°5 15 
Pastes, for soup - 60 90 


* The decalitre of 13 litres is equal to 2-2 gallons. 
¢ Concentrated must will pay ten times this duty. 
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Tariff Duties of Duties now 
No. Tariff of 1887.| force 
Crass 1V.—Foop Propucts—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Colonial Produce. 
389 | Sugar, refined by the Portuguese method, 
and sugar to No. Dutch stan- 
dard - - 135 145 
340 | Sugar, not otherwise specified - - 110 120 
341 | Cocoa, and husks thereof - 32 35 
842 | Coffee, hulled or not} from the - Portuguese 
and chicory possessions - 80 180 
not prepared of other origin 150 
348 | Coffee, roast, ground, and substitutes thereof, 
and chicory prepared in whatever sear 
(including tare) - 240 400 
344 | Tea 900 1,000 
845 | Chocolate - - 100 200 
846 | Spices of all kinds ~ 130 150 
Molasses and similar products, containing less : 
347 than 55 per cent of sugar 23 
Molasses and similar products, containing 60 
over 55 per cent. of sugar - 23 
Fish Products. 
848 | Cod-fish - - - - - 39 39 
349 | Shell-fish - 9 6 
350 | Fish, not otherwise specified, fresh, unpre- 
pared, or with salt sufficient for preservation 3 10 
351 | Fish, not otherwise salted, 
. smoked, or pickled 10 20 
352 | Sardines, fresh, salted, or pressed - - 4 5 
Miscellaneous. 
Per Decalitre 
353 | Oil, olive (gross weight) - - - 700 150 
Per Kilog 
354 | Lard and melted - - - 100 200 
355 | Beef, dried, salted or per - 31 60 
356 Meat, not otherwise specified, fresh, dried, or 
prepared in any way for food, including bacon 100 200 
357 | Alimentary preserves (including the tare) - 130 200 
358 of all descriptions (isolating 
tare) 150 200 
359 | Vegetables and Teguminous fresh 2 
360 | Forage °2 5 
361 | Fruit, fresh or ‘dried, specified - 20 60 
362 | Butter, pure - - 185 250 
363 margarine, and other - 400 
364 | Honey - - 23 85 
865 | Eggs - - - ~ - - 4 5 
366 | Pimento 30 50 
367 | Cheese - 190 300 
368 | Grapes, fresh - - - - -- 200 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tariff . Duties of | Duties now 
No. Articles. Tariff in 1887.) in force. 

Crass V.—Apparatus, INSTRUMENTS, AND P. 
MAcHINERY EMPLOYED IN SCIENCE, ARTS, of 
InpusTRY, AND AGRICULTURE; ARMS, 

VESSELS, AND CARRIAGES. 

Apparatus, Instruments, Machinery, and 

Tools. 

869 Apparatus, of copper, for distilling and con- 

centrating purposes - 50 100 
870 | Electrical apparatus and machinery for 

whatever purpose = - Duties vary | 30°/, ad val. 
871 | Apparatus and machinery for photographic, Per. “taal 

lithographic, and typographic purposes 15 
872 | Apparatus and machinery of all kinds, and 

for whatever uses, weighing :— 
872a Up to 50 kilogs. - - - _ 60 
3726 From 50 to 100 kilogs. > 50 
872c From 100 to 500 kilogs. 40 
872d From 500 to 1,000 kilogs. - . _ 80 

(Apparatus and machinery for agricultural 

and industrial not otherwise 
- | Duties vary — 
(Do. ‘do. separate parts thereof) | Duties vary — 

if Reaping, ey and thrashing machinery, 

j machinery for compressing hay and straw, 

373 also steam ploug hing machinery and sepa- 
} rate parts thereof, including plough shares _ 6 

(Weighing machines, those | scien- 

tific purposes), 25 
374 | Type, letter and ornamental, for printing 70 75 
375 | Charcoal prepared in , tablets, and sticks Duties vary 1 
376 | Sensitive platesfor photography (including tare) 27 °/, adval. 100 
377 | Meters for gas and water - 7°), ad val 200 
878 | Leather belting straps, for machinery . 25 100 
879 | Copper cylinders, for printing, engraved - 25 100 
380 not 25 380 
381 | Steam boilers “ 25 50 
882 | Instruments and apparatus, smathematical, 
astronomical, and scientific, not otherwise 
distinguished, complete or in 
cluding the cases) - 7 °/,-ad val, | 15°/, ad val. 
883 | Instruments and apparatus, surgical, not 
otherwise specified, complete or as aoe 
‘(including the cases) - 22 °/, ad val. | 30 °/, ad val. 
384 | Instruments and apparatus, fer use in che- 
mical laboratories Conpapt those of glass Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
or earthenware) - 25 380 
385 Instruments, a paratus, and utensils for 
gymnastics, fencing, swimming, and fire 
extinguishing (with the of 
and their accessories) 25 30 
Implements, tools, and stoneile for the arts, 
386 manufactories, &c. 25 
Implements, tools, and “atensile for agricul 60 
tural and garden purposes 4 
Each. Each. 
387 | Musical instruments, harps - - | 20,000 25,000 
388 » pianos =~ - | 80,000 50,000 
389 pa not otherwise distin. 
guished, inclu also 
detached 27 °/,ad val. | 40 °/, ad val. 


| 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. Articles. Tariff of 1887.) in force. 
Crass V.—Arparatus, INsTRUMENTS, AND 
Macuinery, &c.—cont. Per Kilog: 
Apparatus, Instruments, Machinery, and 
Tools—cont. 
890 | Eyeglasses, spectacles and binoculars, com- 
york or in detached pieces - - | Duties vary 2,000 
Per Kilog. 
391 machines 10 
392 steam, gas, and hot air: 
892a Up to 30 horse power ~ - 50 
3926 From 30 to 100 horse power , i] 20 30 
392c Above 100 horse power - 20 
893 | Frames for printing type - 1 
894 | Models of machines, of apparatus or “instra- 
ments, of vehicles; also models for archi- 
tectural constructions, for castings and 
plastic arts; objects for museums, and 
specimens for scientific or artistic acadt 
tions, not otherwise specified - 17 20 
895 | Stationery, articles for or 
not otherwise those 
precious metals) 226 500 
896 | Electric piles, complete or not - - | Duties vary 800 
897 | Pencils and brushes for painting - - 226 500 
Each. Each. 
898 | Clocks or watches with cases of gold - - 1,500 2,000 
899 other material 800 1,000 
400 | Turret clocks, ‘complete, with one hody of 
wheel-works - 10,000 
401 with two or more 
bodies of wheel- 
works - 20,000 
402 | Clocks or watches not specified - - 125°], ad val. | 40 °/, ad val. 
Per Kil og. | Per Kilog. 
403 » detached pieces, movements for - . 800 500 
404 | Fishing nets - 11°8 120 
405 | Canvas for painting 21 30 
Vessels and Carriages. 
406 | Vessels, new or fitted for use, sailing vessels 
of whatever tonnage, and steam vessels up 
to 200 cubic métres measurement - 12 °/, ad val,| 13 °/, ad val. 
407 | Vessels condemned as saioneethy (on 
selling price) 7 °/, ad val.| 8°/, ad val. 
408 | Vessels, steam, new or ‘fitted fon use, above 
200 cubic métres measurement- - ad val. Free 
409 stock for met otherwise } 12°, adval. 
410 | Carriages for running on or outside rails, Each Each 
American or Ripert covered - Duties vary | 300,000 
411 | Do., open - Duties vary 150,000 
412 Carriages, such as coaches, landaus, calashes, 
coupés, victorias, and the like 27 °/, ad val.) 280,000 
413 | Do., phaetons, dogcarts, and the like - | 27°/, ad val.) 150,000 
414 | Carriages, frames for those pentienes i in Nos. 
412 and 413 - | 27%, vol 90,000 
416 -|27°f ad val.| 40,000 
417 Toy carriages (Jogos para vehiculos) - a 24,000 
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8 Duties of | Duties now 
Tariff of 1887.| in force. 
Crass V.—Apparatus, INSTRUMENTS, AND Reis. Reis. 
Macarnery, &c.—cont. 
Vessels and Carriages—cont. The Pair. 
418 | Carriages, wooden wheels for - - -| 25°, ad val. 9,000 
419 not otherwise ad val.| 40 ad val. 
420 | Velocipedes - - | 27 7. ad val.| 27 °/, ad val, 
Arms. 
421 | Side-arms or swords, complete, or - 
thereof 22 °/, ad val. * °/, ad val. 
422 | Fire-arms, cannon, ‘and accessories - -| 5°/, adval.| 6 °/, ad val. 
Per Kilog Per | Kilog. 
423 | Barrels for portable fire-arms - 500 600 
424 | Guns, single-barrelled, muzzle-loading, com- Each Each 
plete or incomplete 1,000 1,500 
425 | Guns, double-barrelled, muzzle-loading, com. 
plete or incomplete - 1,500 2,500 
426 | Guns, breech-loading, complete or 
427 | Revolvers, complete or and 
pistols 2,000 2,500 
428 | Detached pieces for portable fre-arms (except Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
barrels) 500 2,000 
Crass VI.—MIscELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 
Manufactures of Animal Products. 
429 | Whalebone and imitation Ge, pengenell ee or | Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
in the rough 730 800 
430 | Human hair, worked up 3,150 5,000 
431 | Horsehair 270 300 
482 | Animal refuse, "and “ether products, 
not otherwise specified, nnn, not 
separately disti ed 12 °/, ad val. |15°/, ad val. 
483 | Gloves, of leather, finished or not, up to 80 The Pair. The Pair. 
centimétres in -_ 135 400 
484 | Gloves, of leather, or not, above 80 
centimétres - - 135 600 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
485 | Ivory and tortoiseshell, manufactured - 4,225 6,000 
486 se horns and claws, manufactured Duties vary 5,000 
487 kins, hairy, manufactured for panened orna- 
eo finished or not 7,000 8,000 
488 | Hides and leather, not 
wise specified (including ee and 
trimmings) - - = 555 1,200 
489 | Feathers, prepared - - - 700 2,000 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Products, 
Manufactures thereof. 
440 | Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, scumamanet ted Per Kilog Per Kilog. 
not otherwise specified - 500 600 
441 | Caoutchouc and gutta penn, manufactured, 
combs 220 2,000 
442 | Caoutchouc and gutta-perchs, mauufactured, 
tubes and threads 20 25 
448 | Cork, manufactured - 9 40 
444 | Wood, manufactured into articles of furnitare, 
turned, carved, veneered, polished, or var- 
nished, upholstered except with tissues . in 
which silk or leather enter - _ 600 
(Wood, in net distin. 
guished) 27 °/,.ad val. 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. Tariff of 1887.| in foree 
Crass Reis. Reis. 
—cont, 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Products, Manufac- 
tures therefrom—cont. 
445 |Wood, manufactured into articles of furniture, 
lacquered, gilt, inlaid, combined with fine 
woods or metal mouldings, upholstered with Pe Kilog 
leather or stuffs containing silk - _ 1,500 
(Wood, manufactured tate not dis- 
tinguished) 27 °/, ad val. oo 
446 | Wood, manufactured in small “im, for 
decorating, encrusting, &c., and all articles 
of furniture except with metal, not sepa- 
rately distinguished - - —_ 2,000 
(Wood, manufactured in small wares) - 220 _ 
447 | Wood, sawn and prepared, for working uP, 
not otherwise specified _ 50 
448 | Wood, common, sawn and prepared, to be PerCub.Metre 
used for planking 27°/,adval.| 10,500 
449 | Wood, common, sawn and:prepared, for boxes 
of all kinds, and for all other wares not | Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
otherwise specified 100 
450 | Manufactures from vegetable Siren, 1 not other- 
wise specified . 100 200 
451 | Straw, manufactured, not otherwise ified 710 1,000 
452 | Tresses or plaits of straw, and imitations 
thereof, to be used for making hats - - | Duties vary 500 
Manufactures of Mineral Products. 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
453 | Earthenware and fine stone ware - -| - 100 200 
454 | Common stone ware - - + 2 15 
455 | Stone, porcelain ag 220 300 
456 | Bricks, tiles, monies, den og glazed, painted, or 
ornamented 10: 
457 | Minerals, worked up, not otherwise distia- 
guished 8 °/, ad val. | 20 °/, ad val. 
458 | Ceramic produets, manufactured, not other. Per —_ Per Kilog. | 
wise specified 4 
459 | Glass, common, black or dark bine, in i 
bottles or demijohns of any size, common | 
glass, chestnut colour or dark yellow, in 
bottles or demijohns holding not less than 
7 decilitres; and common glass of any 
other colour (except white) in bottles and 
demijohns holding not less than 1 litre - 20 20 
460 | Glass common, of whatever colour (except 
specified - 20 100 
Per Met. 
Quintal, 
461 » in plates, polished, opaque - 27 °/, ad 2,400 
462 transparent 27 °/, ad 3,000 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
463 “ manufactured, lamp chimneys 110 200 
464 » in plates, not polished, and all other 
manufactures glass, met otherwise 
specified - 110 300 


| 
| 
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Tariff . Duties of | Duties now 
No. Tariff of 1887.| in force. 
Crass Manuractunes | p, Peis: 
. t. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Metal Manufactures. 
465 | Steel wire, grooved on one side, for umbrella 
or parasol frames, without ornaments 
or accessories 7 35 20 
466 » wire, round, for umbrella or parasol 
frames, without ornaments or acces- 
sories - - - 20 10 
467 » Springs for vehicles 30 250 
468 » cutlery, scissors (including the ‘tare) - 600 750 
469 » cutlery, all other (including the tare) - 350 600 
470 ,» manufactured, not otherwise specified - 240 500 
471 | Pins, clasps, hair-pins, and needles, except 
those of gold, or 
the tare) - Duties vary 500 
472 Aeon. fixed or not, for railway stations 
25 °/,, ad val. 
473 Lead, manufactured 53 80 
474 | Copper, pure ; brass, bronze, r taps or ‘epiggots 
and similar alloys - =| andvalve - | Duties vary 800 
476 all other, not 
otherwise 230 400 
477 | Tin, manufactured . - 60 200 
478 | Iron, cast, in tubes - 15 20 
479 » 9» not otherwise specified, rough - 42 50 
480 oie painted or 
polished, gilt, silvered, varnished, 
or enamelled, coated with aime, 
or copper 85 120 
481 as wrought, in tubes, without screws or 
grooves, or otherwise 
wrought - - | 4°/, ad val. 2 
482 zinced, galvanized, &c. ad val. 4 
483 ” » Chains, ropes, cables, or anchors Duties vary 12 
484 » » all other manufactures not 
specially mentioned, rough - 108 400 
485 all other manufactures not 
specially in tin 
plates, coated with sine, 
or copper - Duties vary 800 
specially mentioned, painted, 
polished, gilded, silvered, var- 
nished, or enamelled - - 200 600 
487 » Wire, manufactured - - 70 80 
488 | Fixed materials for railways, at diieien 
specified, of wrought iron or wrought steel _ 12 °/, ad val 
489 | Metals, not otherwise rageeiaes, a [Pay as copper 400 
490 | Gold, coined - Free. Free. 
491 » manufactured - - - 31,800 120,000 
492 | Silver, coined - - - - _ ae 
493 », and platinum, manufactured 10,960 85,000 
494 | Nails of copper, brass,, and similar alloys, and 
heads 55 250 
495 | Nails, other - Duties vary 150 
496 | Zinc in moulded, stamped, ‘perforated 
or not 27 80 
497 s manufactured, not otherwise specified - 60 400 
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No. 


Articles. 


Duties of 


Tariff of 1887. 


498 


$11 


512 


513 


Crass VI.—MIsceELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES 
—cont. 


Paper, and Typographic, Lithographic, and 
Painting Materials, 

Engravings and prints in a single amen, 
drawings of all kinds, and music 

(Atlases, maps, lithographs, prints, 
and drawings of all kinds) 

Cardboard, hot-pressed - - . 

Pasteboard (thick paper)  - 

Cardboard, cut for tickets, of whatever quality, 

for photographs and similar uses 
- and thick paper, manufactured 
cardboard - 

Playing cards 

Printed matter other than books, vings, 
and prints in more om one colour, and 
lithographs - - 

(Printed matter other San books) 

Slates for writing, and imitations thereof = - 

Blank books, bound or stitched, ruled or not, 
with or without prints or lithographs - 

Books, pamphlets, and catalogues in i 
languages, stitched or not, and atlases and 
maps, with wording in foreign languages - 

Books, and printed in 
foreign languages in whatever 
leather, smooth cover, and without the 
employment of any specia! plates ~ 

Books, catalogues, and pamphlets, printed in 
foreign languages, bound, when the binding 
is pate with special plates, or is made 
of cardboard, covered wm peteniine or 
with paper - 

Books, pamphlets, and catalogues in the 
Portuguese language, stitched or not, and 
atlases and maps with wording in Portuguese 

Books, catalogues, and oa in the 
Portuguese language, bound ~ 

(Books in foreign languages, or in the 
Portuguese language when the authors 
reside in foreign countries, catalogues and 
Song's in whatever language, and 


stitched - 


(Books in the ining lang when the 
authors reside in Portugal, shen the 
or pamphlets referring to houses 
or ane existing in Portugal and 


stitched - - 


nd) 

Paper for writing, white 0 or coloured, i in what. 

ever condition - 

(Packing paper) - 

Paper for printing, common (ordinary paper 
for journals), including also albu- 
menised paper, paper for litho- 
graphing, and sensitised paper for 
photography 


72442. 


Reis. 
Per Kilog. 


Duties vary 
Duties vary 


Duties vary 
Duties vary 


120 
18 


18 


10 


510 


140 


65 
— | in foree. 
Per Kilog. 
|_| 
40 
8°5 
499 12 40 
500 12 25 
501 
120 150 
502 
_ 80 
503 320 600 
504 
1,000 
400 — 
505 15 20 
506 
250 1,000 
507 
508 
309 
100 
510 
400 
| 
900 
actures existing abroad: 
= 
= 
|| 
= | 25 
k 
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Tariff : Duties of | Duties now 
No. pee. Tariff of 1887.| in force. 

Reis. Reis. 
Crass MANUFACTURES | Kilo g. | Per Kilog. 
Paper, and Typographic, Lithographic, and 
Painting Materials, §c.—cont. 
514 | Paper, painted or printed, by whatever gonnais 90 140 
515 » not otherwise s 18 60 
516 | Portfolios, covers for. books, finished or int; 
with or without pictures or other adorn- 
ments of whatever material _ 2,000 
517 | Portfolios, covers for books, finished or met; 
with or without pictures or other adorn- 
ments, made with or any 
tissue or ‘paper - 1,600 
518 | Paintings in oil or water colour - ‘ad val. | 10 ad val. 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
519 | Envelopes and paper bags - - = 120 200 
Miscellaneous. 
520 | Brims of gummed tissues, for hats - - _ 320 
521 | Frames, complete, for umbrellas or mene Each.. Each. 
without covers = 300 500 
522 »» incomplete, for smnkayins or parasols Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
in separate parts 1,300 1,500 
27°/,adval.| 1,200 
524 Military caps and helmets - - - | 25 of ad val. 1,500 
525 | Sticks, complete, for umbrellas or parasols - 110 800 
526 | Walking sticks, not otherwise saan and 
swordsticks 110 500 
527 | Jewellery (except of gold, silver, or platinum) Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
(including the tare) - 900 2,000 
Each. 
528 | Bonnets, caps, and hats Duties vary 700 
529 | Buttons of earthenware and glass Gacluding Per Kilog 
the tare) 7 440 500 
530 » of all other descriptions “(with the : 
exception of gold, silver, or plati- 
tare) 440 1,200 
Per Pair. Per Pair 
581 | Boots and shoes, of pure or mixed silk - 450 2,000 
532 ca » Of leather, also leggings or 
gaiters of skins, the leg 
portion over 80 centi- 
métres in length - 450 2,500 
533 » not otherwise mentioned, 
with leather soles - 450 1,500 
534 not mentioned in the 
ing categories - 215 600 
5385 | Mats and matting of all kinds, even if with Per Kilog. | Per Kilog 
other filaments or with woollen trimmings 105 120 
536 | Pocket-books, cigar-cases, and purses, 
of gold, silver, or platinum - 220 1,200 
587 | Cardboard articles not otherwise deceit’ 
ornamented or not (including the tare) - 220 1,000 
538 | Shapes for caps, helmets, or hats, of oe Each. 
substances composed . - | Duties vary 500 
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Reis. Reis. 
Lass VI.—Mis Manvur 
Miscellaneous—continued. 
539 | Hats of straw and imitations thereof, plain - | 22°/, ad val. 200 
540 » Of straw and imitations thereof, for 
women, trimmed - - . ‘Io ad val. 2,000 
541 »  Ofsilk plush for men - - |22°/, ad aal. 1,500 
542 » not otherwise specified, for men - |22°/, ad val. 900 
543 ag 6 for women = |22°/, ad val 2,000 
544 » linings ‘and trimmings oe, of 
substance - 22 °/, ad val. 600 
Per Per Kilog. 
545 | Glue, liquid (including the tare) - 150 
546 »  4dried or in paste, not otherwise specified 
(except gelatine, glue, and isinglass) 10 20 
547 | Cordage, cables, hawsers, ropes (except 
those of metal), twine, pack thread, sail 
twine, marline, morrdo, and plumb-lines - 80 100 
548 | Dynamite and gunpowder, without ae 
(including the tare) - 250 270 
549 | Brushes, for personal use - - - 560 1,000 
550 o other, including brooms - 29 300 
551 of —— plates, with 
superficies of 
Mirrors, including the iene than 1,200 Per Kilog 
frames (except those square centimétres | | 27°/,ad val 300 
of precious metals) Per Sq. 
552 all other, not other- Métre 
wise specified - 8,000 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
553 | Miners’ fuses - 4°2 5 
554 | Fuses, not otherwise specified - 300 350 
555 | Work-boxes, ‘dressing-cases, writing cases 
and other cases not fitted - Duties vary 2,000 
556 | Work-boxes, dressing-cases, and writing. cases, 
fitted (with the exception of those contain- | 
ing articles of precious metals) —- - | 17°/, ad val.| 25 °/, ad val. 
557 | Wire, metallic (except of gold, silver, and Per rl 
platinum covered with gutta-percha | Duties vary. 
558 » metallic (except of gold, silver, or 
platinum), covered with tissue + Per Kilog. 
any sort or with paper 500 550, | 
559 | Artificial flowers, made of whatever dened 
(made up or in pieces), feathers and 
articles used as substitutes for - — 15,000 
560 | Materials for making artificial flowers, of 
whatever substance, and separate leaves - 80 °/, ad val 
(Artificial feathers and flowers) - - | 22 a ad val. 
Per — Per Kilog 
561 | Fireworks (gross welt - - - 150 
562 | Hand bellows - - 30 500 
Per Square 
568 | Engravings on wood, or on of Centimétre 
and stereotypes - 31 2 
Per Kilog 
564 | Shoe blacking (including the tare) er 80 150 
565 | Tinder, slow-matches, sulphur and wax 
matches (gross weight) - > - 80 1,200 
566 Fans and similar articles - - - 560 2,000 
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Cuass MANUFACTURES Reis. Reis. 
—cont. Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
Miscell cont. 
567 | Medicines: pills, dragtes, capsules, and 
medicinal extracts 
the tare) 2,000 
568 = globules, granulated, &e. Cinelud- 300. 
ing the tare) 5,000 
569 of whatever kind, 
the tare - 1,200 
570 sionpls or compounded, sink 
wise Gaciniling the 
tare) 300 600 
571 | Articles made of all kinds of paste (imitations 
of wood, stucco, leather, &c.), not elsewhere 
mentioned in the tariff ad val. 500 
Furniture of all kinds (except of metal) - 27 °/, ad val. -— 
he Kilog. 
572 | Oilcloth for flooring - - 65 150 
573 not otherwise specified - 500 700 
574 | Articles made of oilcloth - ~ - 500 1,000 
575 | Perfumery of all sorts (including the tare) - 220 1,000 
576 | Gunpowder in cartridges Gadieting shot and 
including the tare) 350 500 
577 | Small fancy wares not specially distinguished, 
such as games cf every description (except 
billiard tables and their appurtenances), 
toys, pipes and cigar-holders (with or with- 
out cases), snuff- boxes, masks, hour glasses, 
pocket marine compasses, razor-strops, 
feather brushes, night lamps, chaplets, and 
other similar articles not specially enu- 
merated, other than those of gold, a, 
and the - 220 500 
578 | Soap - 50 60 
579 alls (including the tare) 220 800 
580 | Linings, for hats, and silk, glued on paper or 
on any other material, for nate . 1,120 1,120 
581 | Tobacco—cigars* - 3,500 4,500 
582 manufactured in ony other form 
and cut stalks thereof* « - | 4,000 4,500 
583 | Ink for writing (including the tare) - - 50 100 
584 | Dyes, prepared, or in 
100 kilogs. (in the tare) = 80 
585 | Dyes, prepared, liquid or in paste, less than 
100 kilogs. (in the tare)t Duties vary | 40 °/, ad val. 
586 os of leather or of oilskins, for hats, not Per Kilog. 
exceeding 8 centimétres in width - - | Duties vary 150 
587 | Wicks not otherwise specified - - 570 700 
Each. Each. 
588 | Umbrellas and parasols covered with silk - 545 1,200 
589 covered with other 
material - - 320 700 
Per Kilog. | Per Kilog. 
590 | Candles of every description - - 80 120 
591 | Varnishes made with alcohol or ether - 30 400 
592 me all other, not distinguished 80 200 


* The duties of the tariff of 1885 are in force in the adjacent islands of Portugal. 
¢ The amount of du 


ty on this article shall never be less than that on the preceding 
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XVI—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Iron INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN Russi. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, Capt. C. A. P. Talbot, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog, supplies the following information 
respecting the iron industry in the province of Ekaterinoslav, 
which is the principal seat of the trade in South Russia :— 


In the province of Ekaterinoslav three large iron works have 
been established, at which an aggregate of 10,320 workmen are 
employed. These works are the new Russia Company, the 
Alexandrovsk Works, and the Dnieper South Russian Metal- 
lurgical Company. At the first-mentioned of these, during the 
past year, a fourth blast furnace was completed and commenced 
work, by which the annual output of pig iron will be immensely 
increased. This company employs about 4,540 men in the 
various departments, and during the year 1891 the amount of the 
various manufactures was as 

Coke, 108,713 tons; pig iron, 77,259; manganese pig iron, 
1,863 ; Marten’s steel, 61,444; steel rails, 42,801 ; merchant iron, 
9,443 ; rail fastenings, 2,375; sundries, 6,732: firebricks, No. 
2,267,215; bricks and tiles, 2,595,665. 

For the production of the above the following quantities of 
materials were used :— 

Iron ore, Krivoirog, 113,896 tons; iron ore, local, 35,579; 
iron ore, manganese, 4,144; flux (limestone, dolomite, and 
quartz), 50,867; coal, 323,282. 


The Alexandrovsk works are owned by the Briansk Company, 
and are situated near the town of Ekaterinoslav. Four blast. 
furnaces are now at work, and during the past year several 
additions have been made to the works by the erection of work- 
shops for the manufacture of railway bridges and other engineer- 
ing undertakings. The staff employed by these works consisted 
= about 3,245 workmen, the consequent output during 1891 

ing :— 

Coke, 41,663 tons; pig iron, 80,095; Bessemer steel, 5,222; 
Marten’s steel, 12,714; merchant iron, 7,565; puddling iron, 
10,022 ; merchant steel, 4,355; steel rails, 9,952; rail fastenings, 
3,122; sundries, 5,002. : 

The quantities of materials used for producing the above were 
as follows :— . 

Iron ore, Krivoirog, 122,937 tons; iron ore, manganese, 4,977 ; 
‘ven ore, puddling slag, 4,238; flux, 33,301; coke, 98,175; coal, 

32,429. 


i 
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The Jast-mentioned works—the Dnieper South Russian Metal- 
lurgical Company—are established at the village of Kaminsk, near 
the town of Ekaterinoslav, and 2,532 men are employed. The 
quantities of iron, steel, &c., produced at these works during last 
year are as follows :— 

Coke 87 150 tons; pig iron, 73,188; Bessemer steel 41,495 ; 
Marten’s steel, 21,537 ; puddling iron, 9,524; steel rails, 31,207; 
merchant iron, 7,146; rail fastenings, 790; sundries, 4,461. 

In the manufacture of the foregoing the following quantities of 
materials were used :— 

» Coal, 226,820 tons; iron ore, Krivoirog, 113,602; iron ore, 
Caucasian, 3,628 ; flux, 23,062. 

_ During the past year the company have erected a foundry at 
the works; a cupola furnace for refining pig iron, and a new blast 
engine.. They have also commenced tke construction of a third 
blast furnace, which will very materially increase the annual 
output of pig iron—(No, 239, Foreign Office Miscellaneous 
Series.) 


Laxsour INSTITUTIONS IN BELGIUM. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, Mr. M. Gosselin, Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Brussels, encloses translations of 
two Royal decrees, dated the 7th April, creating a “ Higher 
Council of Labour” which is a direct outcome of the existing 
councils of labour and industry. 

The council will be composed of 48 members, 16 represeating 

the employers, 16 the employed, and the remaining 16 being 
selected for their special knowledge of economic questions, all in 
the first instance nominated by the Crown. 
‘ The council is constituted for four years, at the expiration of 
which time it is hoped that the organisation of the district 
councils of industry and labour will be sufficiently developed to 
allow them to elect the members of the Higher Council belonging 
to the two categories of employers and employed. 

It had originally been intended that the two first categories 
should from the very outset be delegates elected by the local 
councils, but the latter are not yet established in sufficient 
numbers throughout the country to enable the Government to 
entrust them with the proposed selections. 

The members of the new council, which will meet in Brussels 
under the presidency of: the Duke d’Ursel, will be entitled to 
6 frs. a day during the session, and travelling expenses at the rate 
of 8 c.a kilom. 

The first subject for discussion will be ‘the application of the 
Law of 1889 regulating the work of women and children; the 
council will also deliberate on trade statistics, apprenticeships, 
technical education, workshop regulations, insurance against 
accidents, trafle contracts, strikes, and lock-outs—in fact on all 
questions affecting the relations of capital and labour. " 
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It is hoped that the Higher Council of Labour, organised on 
the same basis as the higher councils of industry, of commerce, — 
and of agriculture, will be found of use in bringing about an 
exchange of ideas between masters and men; and that by 
referring trade disputes to an assembly in which both employers 
and employed are equally represented, the responsibility of the 
Government will be in a great measure covered, should they elect 
to adopt the recommendations presented to them by this newly 
Ferien) consultative body.—(No. 233, Foreign Office Miscellaneous 
ies, 


DEVELOPMENT OF British TrapE FRANCE, 


Writing on the subject. of the development. of | British trade, 
Mr. B. Pauncefote, Her Majesty's Consul at Nantes, in his last 
annual reports, says :— 

It is impossible at the present moment to foresee the full effect 
the French tariff will have on British imports, and this considera- 
tion should induce manufacturers to adopt the most energetic 
measures to push their goods in the French market. It is much 
to be regretted that hitherto so little heed has been taken of the 
reiterated recommendations of consular officers. During the last 
five years I cannot recall to my mind a single instance of a British 
commercial traveller appearing at this office for advice and 
assistance. Numerous letters are received asking for the addresses 
of merchants engaged in particular trades here; and some letters 
containing questions the answering of which involves time, trouble, 
and expense. As an instance of what is expected from Consuls I 
may mention that I received quite reeently a letter from a manu- 
facturer in England, enclosing saraples of his goods, together with 
prices for prompt cash,” and requesting me to introduce his 
name to some merchant dealing in such goods. I respectfully 
submit that even if Consuls, with their multifarious duties, could 
find time to tout and act personally as commercial agents, there 
are obvious reasons why they should decline to undertake the 
task.-—(No. 1045, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Errect OF THE FRENCH TARIFF ON THE TRADE OF 
‘La 


‘Mr. R. S. Warburton, British Vice-Consul at La Rochelle, in 
a recent report on the trade of that port, says :— 
- Up to the present the results of the new tariff have not been 
satisfactory. ; 

There are already complaints that prices of necessaries have 
been raised on the pretext of increased duties, by an amount 
which in some cases is three or four times the greatest possible 
increased cost. 
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In this Vice-Consulate the price of meat has risen, although 

as far as I can ascertain the stock-raiser is not getting better 

rices. 

, French wine, which almost more than anything else it was 
intended to benefit, so as to encourage the replanting of the vines, 
has fallen heavily in price in this department, and proprietors 
who were waiting for better prices are now obliged to accept as 
much as 35 per cent. lower prices than they were offered before 
it came into force, and this will be almost certain to check the 
replanting of the vineyards here, which had been carried on with 
-more activity in 1891 than for some years past. 

Trade generally has been entirely disorganised, and at present 
it is very difficult to say what the ultimate result will be; but 
I have no doubt whatever that it will considerably increase 
the cost of living, without any commensurate benefit to the 
manufacturers and farmers in whose interest the duties were 


Already its advocates seem to fear this, for they are throwing 
blame on the retail dealer for the increased prices; but, generally 
muting the middlemen are not making fortunes here, and com- 
plain as much of bad trade as any other class, though as many of 
them made large purchases abroad before the new duties came in 
force they may very likely have better profits for some time to 
come. 

I know houses at; La Rochelle whose managers have purchased 
enough to last them three years in this way. 

Of British goods much sold here, the articles likely to be most 
affected are linoleum and carpets, the increase of duties on these 
being sufficient to make them dearer than French ones. 

Agricultural machinery and implements are heavily increased, 
but as it will take some time to equal ours in quality they may 
hold their own if English makers will take more trouble in show- 
ing them, and establish agencies throughout the country where 
they can be purchased, without forcing would-be buyers to go and 
look for them, which they are not disposed to do.—(No. 1045, 
Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Tue TARRAGONA WINE TRADE. 


Mr. Vice-Consul Morgan of Tarragona reports that in view of 
the difficulties that are likely to be met with in the arranging of 
new commercial tariffs with France, Germany, &c., several wine 
merchants are now trying to induce British buyers to take up 
light Tarragona wines suitable for the table, and if sufficient 
demand should spring up there is no doubt that a good, sound, 
and palatable wine can be provided at little cost. The exportation 
of other articles in this district does not call for any comment, as- 
statistics show that there is but little variation between this and 
other years.—(No. 1060, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 
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CurrRAnT VINES DISEASE IN GREECE. 


Mr. T. Wood, Her Majesty’s Consul at Patras, in a report to 
the Foreign Office, dated the 7th June, encloses a report of 
Mr. Vice-Consul Fauquier relating to a serious outbreak of a 
malady amongst the currant vines in the district of Pirgos, 
supposed to be peronospora. Mr. Fauquier says that he has been 
on a tour of inspection to see if the complaints of the currant 
disease were exaggerated or not. His impression is that it would 
be no exaggeration to say that there are localities which are 
literally devastated. Some have suffered to the extent of 50 to 
60 per cent., and those that have suffered less have a damage of 
10 to 20 per cent. It thus appears that the evil has spread more 
or less all over the district. Assuming that the disease makes no 
further progress, the damage thus far done in Pirgos and 
Olympia is very serious, probably from one-third to one-half of 
the crop. 


British TRADE INTERESTS AT 'TREBIZOND. 


Mr. H. G. Longworth, Her Majesty’s Consul at Trebizond, in 
a report to the Tocsigns Office, dated the 14th May, says that 
attention has been drawn to the advisability of direct regular 
steam communication with the United Kingdom, and to the 
necessity of British goods upholding more steadfastly the reputa- 
tion of superiority. To these may be added a third recommenda- 
tion—that of punctuality —for as it is, pressing orders for goods 
on even cash terms are now scarcely ever executed in England 
with anything like ordinary celerity. Our mercantile classes at 
home would do well to bear in mind that they can no longer have 
it all their own way; that our commercial interests in these 
markets cannot possibly advance apace while foreign competition 
is actually so strong and indifference in England is seemingly so 
great.—(No. 1059, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Foreign Sugar Crusaine Carina. 


Referring to an attempt to introduce foreign crushing mills 
into China, Mr. P. Warren, Her Majesty’s Consul at Tainan, in 
his last annual report to the Foreign Office, says :—‘ 

A further attempt was made to introduce foreign crushing 
mills in place of the somewhat rude native mills at present in use. 
At Po-a-ka, a large village in the centre of the northern sugar 
districts, and situated about 30 miles north of Tainanfoo, a 
crushing mill by Messrs. Blake, Barclay, and Co., of Greenock, 
made specially to suit the requirements of the country and the 
fancies of the sugar growers, was put up, and a fair trial was 
given to it. This trial, at which I was present, proved a great 
success, and the mill was at once taken over by a sugar-grower 
of the district, who had undertaken to buy it provided that it 
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did the work promised, As had been stated, the foreign mill, 
requiring two oxen to drive it instead of three, as is the case with 
native mills, crushed the cane far more thoroughly, extracting 18 
per cent. more juice. The Chinese present professed themselves 
much pleased with the result of the trial, mae many declared that 
they would certainly buy the new mill for next season. I have 
not heard, however, that any orders have as yet been received by 
the importers of the mill. The sugar made from the juice 
extracted by this mill was pronounced by the Chinese themselves 
to be far better than-they usually got. This was probably due to 
the closer crushing of the cane, and also to the superior 
cleanliness, the ordinary native method being filthy in the 
extreme.—(.Vo. 1061, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Lasourk LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. J. Hayes Sadler, Her Majesty's Consul at Chicago, in 
transmitting a report on the earnings of labour and cost of living 
in the consular district of Chicago, says that many acts of legisla- 
tion have been passed in the different States of late years for the 
protection, benefit, and safety of the working class, and gives the 
following brief notice of some of the laws affecting labour :— 

Many Acts of legislation have been passed in the different 
States of late years for the protection, benefit, and safety of the 
working class; a brief notice of some of the laws affecting labour 
may not be without interest. 

n Illinois an Act was passed in 1891 which provides for the 
payment of wages in lawful money, prohibits the truck system, 
and prohibits deductions from wages except for money actually 
advanced by employer to the employé. Another provides for the 
weekly payment of wages by all corporations. It is now unlawful 
to employ any child under 13 years of age, except as a means of 
support of an aged and infirm relative under certain conditions. 
An Act of 1891 provides for the weighing in gross of coal hoisted 
at mines. No minor under 14 or female is allowed to work in 
mines; several Acts for the safety of miners have been passed 
within a very few years, amongst which is an Act of 1889 com- 
pelling mine operators to furnish to inspectors, and provide for 
inspection, a map showing plan and workings of mine. A law of 
1891 provides for the punishment of persons, co-partnerships, or 
corporations forming pools, trusts, or combines to fix or limit 
amount or quantity of any article, or limit or fix price. State law 
now protects any person employed in lawful labour, and does rot 
allow interference by threat or intimidation, so as to prevent any 
person from obtaining, or continuing, work in any employment 
they can obtain. An Act, however, of three years ago prohibits 
the employment of other than United States citizens, or those who 
have declared their intention of becoming so, in any work.paid by 
funds raised by taxation. For the last few years fire-escapes have 
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been compulsory outside all buildings four storeys high, — 
private houses, and on factories more than two storeys high. 
Eight hours is a legal day’s work, except on farms or otherwise 
eed. 

Thin Act was passed by the Legislature of Missouri in 1891 to 
prevent the black-listing of railway and other mr KAT, and to 
provide penalty. The mining laws are much the same as in 
Illinois ; miners must now be paid every 15 days. An Act pro- 
vides for the safety of employés and sanitation of workshops, and 
another compels the provision of seats for females, as is also the 
case in Illinois. In 1889 an Act was passed for the punishment 
of pools, trusts, and conspiracies to control prices. Thirty days’ 
notice must be given of reduction of wages. 

In Iowa an Act of 1890 prohibits payment of miners in scrip, 
check, or draft, and coercion in matters of purchase. Miners have 
now the same lien for wages as mechanics, and the wages of 
employ és and labourers are preferred claims. Miners must be paid 
in money; no scrip, check, or draft is lawful, and coercion in 
matters of purchase is forbidden; an Act also of 1890 provides 
for the punishment of pools, trusts, combinations, and conspiracies, 
and any person. entering into agreement to fix prices or regulate 

roduction is subject to indictment. In 1888 a law was passed 
for the protection of discharged employ és and to prevent black- 
listing ; no person, except by furnishing in writing on request a 
truthful statement of cause of discharge, shall by word or writing 
prevent any discharged employé from obtaining employment. In 
1886 an Act gave the district judge power on petition or agreement 
to establish tribunals for voluntary arbitration and settlement of 
disputes between employers and employed in manufacturing, 
mechanical, and mining districts. By Act of 1890 any person 
over sixteen, capable of work, either begging or wandering about 
without visible calling or business to maintain himself, is punishable 
as a tramp, or must show efforts to secure employment. 

In Wisconsin by statute law eight hours is a day’s work, but 
this does not apply to any contract by the week, month, or year. 
Wages have a preferred claim. Every person is free to obtain 
employment, and in 1887 an Act was passed to prevent interference 
with persons employed in any lawful labour either by threats 
or intimidation. Fire-escapes.are obligatory in factories and 
tenements. 

In Minnesota 10 hours is a legal day's work where no contract 
exists; women and ‘children under 18 are not permitted to work 
longer hours.. The time of labour for locomotive engineers 
is limited to 18 hours a day. In any business or occupation 
where. women are employed suitable seats must be provided. 
Workmen’s w have a preferred claim and lien on property. 
No person can keep an employment. office without a licence and 
executing a bond. xe 

Seats for females must be provided in any employment. In 
1889 an Act was passed prohibiting pools or trusts.. In the 
absence of contract 10 hours is a legal day’s work. _ 
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_ Both in mines and manufactories wages must, by Act of 1887, 
be paid at regular intervals and in lawful money In 1889 an 
Act was passed providing for the punishment of trusts in restraint 
of trade and products, as well as an Act to prevent black-listing 
by employers, and in 1887 an Act to prevent interference with 

rsons employed atlabour. Boards of arbitration are created by 

w, and it is thought the moral effect is good, though the law is 
said to be a dead letter. 

The Constitution of Colorado provides for the passing of laws 
to settle disputes by arbitration, but no laws have yet been passed. 
It is the duty of the Labour Commissioner also to visit and 
mediate where strikes occur, but the general opinion is that those 
officers should not be connected with boards of arbitration. By 
Act of 1887 children under 14 years of age are prohibited from 
employment underground. Operators of mines employing more 
than 10 hands must keep a map showing the workings of 
the mine. . Wages have a lien on property—(No. 235, Foreign 
Office Miscellaneous Series.) 


PEARL-SHELL Divine TANITI. 


The following note respecting pearl-shell diving in Tahiti is 
contained in the last annual report to the Foreign Office by 
Mr. A. G. Howes, Her Majesty’s Consul at Tahiti:— 

Since the introduction of the diver’s dress and apparatus at. the 

rl fisheries in 1890 a considerable increase in the export of 
shell has been maintained over the previous years. A strong 
feeling, has, however, been exhibited by the natives, who adhere 
to their own system of diving, against this means of taking the 
shel], and has resulted in a communication being made by the 
Director of the Interior of the Colony to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at this place, recommending the gradual abolition of the 
diving dress and apparatus and the stoppage of further issue of 
patents for the same, from January Ist, 1893. The Chamber of 
Commerce have expressed their approval of the suggestion, but 
consider that an entire and not gradual abolition of the diving 
dress and apparatus should take place, and they have decided to 
lay this proposal before the Conseil-Général when it assembles 
next August. The reasons set forth by the Chamber of Commerce 
for adopting this course are that the regulations for the use of the 
diving dress and apparatus have been abused. They state that 
French citizens, contrary to rule, have under their name employed 
diving dress and apparatus owned by foreigners; that the law 
prohibiting 1 fishing by this meansin a depth of less than 
ten fathoms had not been adhered to, and they also give as their 
opinion that the shells found in a greater depth than 10 fathoms 
are those mostly important for reproduction, and to destroy them 
will ruin the fisheries and bring distress upon the natives who 
depend upon the pearl-shell diving for their livelihood.—(No. 
1065, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 
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XVII—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


European Raiiways. 


The Journal des Chambres de Commerce, a publication appearing 
at Paris, publishes the following comparative statement of the 
chief lines constituting the European railway system :— 

French system: 37,933 kilometres, corresponding to 71 kiloms. 

r 1,000 sq. kiloms.,, and to 989 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

German system: 41,908 kiloms., corresponding to 102 kiloms. 
er 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 847 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

Englich system: 32,673 kiloms,, corresponding to 102 kiloms, 
per 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 862 kiloms. per 1,060,000 of 
inhabitants. 

Austro-Hungarian system: 26,553 kiloms., corresponding to 
42 kiloms. per 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 642 kiloms. per 1,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

Dutch system: 2,577 kiloms., corresponding to 81 kiloms. 
per 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 564 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

Belgian system: 5,263 kiloms., corresponding to 173 kiloms. 
per 1,000 sq. kiloms. and to 856 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

Spanish system: 9,878 kiloms., corresponding to 20 kiloms. 

r 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 582 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 


Italian system: 12,907 kiloms., corresponding to 45 kiloms. 
1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 302 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 
Russian system: 30,957 kiloms., corresponding to 6 kiloms. 
per 1,000 sq. kiloms., and to 302 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 
Swiss system: 3,070 kiloms., corresponding to 73 kiloms. 
per 1,000 sq. kiloms.,, and to 1,036 kiloms. per 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 


EXHIBITIONS IN Russta. 


According to the Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce 
of the 9th June last, the Russian Imperial Council has approved 
a new regulation as to the organisation of exhibitions in Russia, 
The national exhibitions will take place every ten years at Moscow, 
the most central place in the Empire; the provincial exhibitions 
every five years, Special exhibitions may be held more frequently 
with the authority of the Ministers. 
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Tue Harvest Russia. 


According to the Levant Herald for the 21st June a comparison 
of the official reports from all parts of Russia during the last 
fortnight gives the following result :—In the north of the Caucasus, 
especially in the provinces of Terek and Kouban, the crops look 
well, and a fourth more land has been sown than last year. In 
Kaheti and Kutaiss the prospects are very good ; in Stavropol 
middling. In the rest of the Caucasus and in the Transcaucasus 
the locusts have destroyed the crops; in the provinces of Tiflis, 
Batoum, Elisabetopol, and Erivan most of the grain is already 
eaten up, and there is no hope of a harvest whatever. 

In the provinces of Nijni Novgorod, Viatka, Smolensk, Kief, 
Tamboff, Vladimir, Simbirsk, and Poland a harvest is expected 
equal to the average. In the provinces of Koursk, Orel, and 
Saratoff the prospects are not so favourable ; still there will be a 
harvest. In Bessarabia, Podolia, Poltava, Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, 
Voronesh, Orenberg, the Don, Chernigoff, and the Crimea, it is 
impossible to hope for much, owing chiefly to the ravages of the 
worm and field marmot. 

As this is the official estimate thus early in the year, it is not 
difficult to deduce the conclusion that the general outlook is very 
much worse than that of last year, when only at the end of 
summer was the harvest declared to have failed in seventeen 
provinces. The failure in the Caucasus, whose stores undoubtedly 
saved the situation last autumn, cannot be viewed without appre- 
hensicn, coupled with the fact that whereas at the commencement 
of the last famine there was a certain stock.of grain in hand, 
there is now none at all. 

The struggle against the locusts is being carried on with more 
vigour than success. In the steppes of Tourood and Sari-Jai 
ten thousand of the population are engaged in attempting to stem 
the invasion. Nineteen thousand roubles have been given to the 
Governor of Tiflis for their extermination, and a further sum of 
eight thousand has been sent thither, with seven thousand for 
Signath, and a thousand for Bortchalinsk. Last week several 
enormous swarms passed over the couatry on either side of 
Moscow. The susslik, or field marmot, is being destroyed in 
hundreds of thousands, but remains master of the situation in the 
Southern Provinces. 


Proposep New Fioatinc EXxuIBITION IN GERMANY. 


The Monde Economique says that a few. years ago the Germans 
organised a floating exhibition of specimens of the producis of 
their industry, destined to attract new business from different 
countries in the world. The results have not been universally 
successful. The Germans, who are desirous of obtaining a 
prominent position on the markets of the world, have shown in 
business matters an eagerness hitherto unknown to them. Not 
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only do they sell on credit and afford every facility for payment 
and conform without opposition to the usages of the different 
countries, but further they often accept payment in the money of 
the country with which they trade. Unfortunately in certain 
countries the gold rate is very variable, and it often results, 
consequently, that such a market as would seem to show a good 
profit for the German merchant, leaves him a loser. This feature 
was especially noticeable in connexion with the business transacted 
by the last floating exhibition with Portugal. 

The Germans, however, so says the Précurseur of Antwerp, are 
not discouraged, and are thinking of starting a new exhibition; 
540 large firms have already promised to take part init. The 
first voyage will last two years, on a ship called the “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm,” which can carry 4,000 tons of merchandise, and can 
place at the disposal of exhibitors a space of 8,000 sq. metres, 


Tae BALE Rispson InpustTRY. 


The National Zeitung has recently published two interesting 
letters on the present state of affairs as regards the ribbon 
industry at Bale. ; 

After having recalled attention to the fact that this industry is 
by far the most important of that place, and that a large proportion 
of the population of the town and its environs are engaged in it, 
the correspondent of the journal speaks of the different factors 
which have an influence on the manufacture ; first and foremost 
is fashion, then the Customs tariffs favouring more or less foreign 
competition. On this head, he remarks that the Rhenish industry, 
since it produces ribbons on weaving looms, holds the ribbon 
industry of Bale strongly in check. It is true, he adds, that a 
few Swiss houses possess factories in the grand duchy of Baden 
and Alsace, and can thus withstand competition ; but, on the other 
hand, the exportation of the article to Austria, Italy, and France 
is insignificant by reason of the increase of duties: it is only 

. England and America which remain as the chief markets, and 
again the orders for the latter country have fallen off since the 
adoption of the McKinley tariff, and especially since the erection 
in the environs of New York, chiefly at Paterson, of a number of 
ribbon ‘factories. 

After having referred to this situation as affecting the exports, 
the correspondent of the journal points out how injurious the 
system in which buyers deal with the makers is to the ribbon 
industry of Bale. The following is, he says, the method in vogue 
between manufacturers and buyers. Before the commencement 
of the season the maker prepares his most appropriate patterns for 
sale. The buyer comes to see them, and after discussion the - 
maker gives his lowest terms. It frequently happens that a 
merchant buys a small quantity of one or several articles, patterns 

of which he gives to other manufacturers, in order that they may 
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reproduce them in large quantities and at a lower price. The 
buyer also goes from factory to factory, announcing that he will 
give the largest order to the person who gives the best terms. So 
each manufacturer strives to work at lower rates than his compe- 
titors. Then economies in material as well as in wages are effected 
in order that a profit may be made. On the other hand, the 
ribbon industry of Bale often works on commission on account of 
American and English houses which execute the sales. Now, this 
consignment system of doing business has already caused the ruin 
of many manufacturers. In order to remedy this state of things, 
it would be advisable to copy the silk and embroidery makers of 
Eastern Switzerland, who have agents working for them in almost 
all parts of the world. Again, it might be advantageous to 
organise between manufacturers such an association as exists at 
St. Gall, where work is carried on at maximum and minimum 
prices which can only be exceeded on payment ofa fine. The 
thing is so much easier, as the prices of raw material as well as 
the rate of wages is almost the same for each manufacturer. 

The correspondent of the National Zeitung then examines the 
conditions in which the staff of the ribbon factories at Bale is 
recruited. In other branches of industrial activity, he remarks, 
an endeavour is made to form artisans by a solid theoretical and 

ractical instruction. There is nothing of this kind in the ribbon 
industry. The juvenile employed can, after a year’s apprentice- 
ship, scarcely distinguish silk from cotton. As regards the study 
of the materials required for manufacture, their manipulation, the 
distinction of different kinds of tissues, they are perfectly unable 
to deal with these during the term of their apprenticeship. In 
order to make a thoroughly good and efficient workman it is 
necessary that three years should be spent in studying the 
different branches of the manufacture. He should then be put 
in the hands of a weaver for a year. Finally, he should take a 
term of lessons for the ribbon industry properly so-called. Thi 
last condition and one which is seldom fulfilled is almost indis- 
pensable. 

As regards the weaver, there is no thorough and practical 
apprenticeship. The child is placed with a small master in the 
country around Bale; there he works as a servant, and, under the 
care of the master, he works the loom, reeling and unreeling 
the skeins, &c.; when he has acquired some dexterity in this 
work he leaves and seeks work in a factory; if the ribbon. 
industry is flourishing he very easily finds work. 

Such workmen cannot naturally supply good work, and the 
uality of certain cuttings often leaves much to be desired, to the 
etriment of the manufacturer, who, so that he may not sustain a 

a total loss, grants a large discount to the buyer. This condition 
of affairs, says the correspondent, will in course of time have a 
. most'serious effect on the reputation of the ribbon industry of 


Bale. 
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Tae ConsumMPTION OF ALCOHOL IN FRANCE, 


The Monde Economique, of the 18th June last says that the 
consumption of taxed alcohol is continually increasing in France. 
From 851,000 hectolitres in 1860 it has increased successively to 
978,000 hectolitres in 1869, 1,004,000 in 1876, 1,444,000 in 
1881, and 1,662,000 in 1890, thus doubling in the last 30 years, 

For 1891 the duty on alcohol yielded the sum of 11,160,0002, 
or 60,0007. more than in the preceding year. The average rate 
of consumption per inhabitant comes to 1°35 litres for the whole 
of France. But this quantity is largely exceeded in 19 depart- 
ments, particularly in the following :— : 

Seine-Inferieure, 13°50 litres ; Galvados, 10°33 litres; Somme, 
9°90 litres ; Eure, 9°28 litres ; Oise, 8°97 litres ; Aisne, 8 36 litres ; 
Manche, litres ; Seine, 7°92 litres. 

The Monde Economique says that, with the English, the con- 
sumption of alcohol has varied but little during the last 40 years. 
At 46 litres in 1852, it is still at 4°5 litres in 1890. 


THe WorkiNne OF Satt IN FRANCE. 

The following statistics of the salt marshes of France for 
the year 1890 are taken from the Monde Economique for the 
25th June :— 

The area of the salt marshes in working in 1890 was 18,000 to 
19,000 hectares (hectare = 2°47 acres). They were worked in 


12 departments, of which seven were on the Mediterranean littoral 


and five on the Atlantic coasts, 

The most important as regards production were, on the one 
side, those of Bouches-du-Ithéne, Gard, Herault, and Var, and, 
on the other, those of Charente-Inferieure and Seine-Inferieure. 

The yield was better than the former ones; it amounted to 
352,000 tons, whilst it was only 262,000 tons in 1889 and 
167,000 tons in 1888. Of the total of 352,000 tons, the salt 
marshes of the Mediterranean supplied 257,000 tons. 

The sale price of the salt has not suffered from the abundance 
of production; it has increased by 3°57 francs and has been 
24°15 francs (nearly 12. per ton.) 

The number of workmen employed in the salines, for the 
greater part during a few months only, was about 8,000. Their 
Gaily wage was nearly 2°90 francs (2s. 4d.), without reckoning 
the accessory products of fishery in the fosses and canals adjoining 
the salt-pits and from the leasing of the borders and dcclivities 
which the owners working the salt-pits generally grant to their 
men. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INLAND NAVIGATION AT PaRIs. 


The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 
28rd June says that an international congress on inland naviga- 
tion will meet at Paris on the 21st July. Congresses have been 
held at Brussels in 1885, at Vienna in 1886, at Frankfort-on-the- 
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Main in 1888, and at Manchester in 1890. The congress will sit 
for 12 days, and papers will be read and discussions initiated 
under four different branches, as follows :—(1.) Construction and 
maintenance of navigable ways ; (2) technica! working; (3) com- 
mercial working and economic questions; (4) navigable ways in 
their maritime portion. Numerous reports have been prepared by 
engineers and economists, so as to facilitate the work of the 
sections. 


Beet-Sucar Industry 1N SPAIN. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial says that for some years 
past great efforts have been made in Spain te develop the 
manufacture of beet sugar. The Belgian Consul at Madrid 
writes that the authorities of Aragon (comité @initiative) have just 
granted to all agriculturists engaged in cultivating the sugar-beet 
in 1893 an advance of 100 francs, as well as the manures required 
for cultivation. The Bulletin adds that this measure must have 
the effect of encouraging the establishment of new factories, and 
consequently orders for building and other material may shortly 
be looked for. 


TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED KINGDomM. 


The following statement, compiled from returns furnished to 
the Board of Trade by the Customs, shows the trade between 
Spain and the United Kingdom during each of the months for 
the quarter ended the 30th June last, and during each quarter 
comprised between the Ist July 1891 and 30th June 1892, 
compared with the several corresponding periods of the previous 
12 months. 


Exports of British and | Exports of Foreign 
Irish Produce from and Colonial 
United Kingdom Produce from United 
to Spain. Kingdom to Spain. 


1891. 1892. 1891. 1892. 


£ £ 
442,004 414,196 47,826 34,181 
444,961 483,567 | 385,583 35,342 


897,914 962,502 45,194 54,642 


2,795,886 1,284,879 1,860,265 | 728,553 | 124,165 


1891-2. 1890-1, 1891-2. 1890-1. | 1891-2. 


Quarter ended : 
30th September 2,617,256 2,221,086 1,252,919 1,248,072 | 782,700 | 148,620 


31st December 8,7445526 3,069,234 1,177,635 1,099,706 | 775,877 | 118,957 
3ist March - 2,718,618 2,723,260 4,839,740 1,289,192 | 757,426 | 121,289 
30th June - 2,541,001 2,795,886 1,284,879 1,860,265 | 728,553 | 124,165 


= 


Total for Year 11,621,401 | 10,809,466 5,055,143 5,492,235 | 637,956 | 513,031 


Imports into the 
| United 1 Kingdom from 
Spain. q 
5 1891. | 1892. 
Month : £ £ 
April 941008 981,981 
May - = 764,393 850,215 
June - 835,603 963,690 
Total for Quarter 2,541,001 | | 
00-1. | 
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Tue Import TRADE OF SMYRNA. 


The French Representative at Smyrna, in his last report 
on the import trade of that port, says :— 

The import trade of Smyrna is very large, since it is estimate 

- at more than 4,760,0001. 

Smyrna imports in very large quantity from every part, for 
first of all the town itself is to be supplied, then the interior of the 
country and the littoral of Asia Minor, as well as the islands ; 
for the littoral and islands are not generally served by the lines 
of regular steamboats. 

England, France, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Russia, Belgium, 
Italy, and Egypt participate in the trade, not to mention Turkey. 

It is chiefly between England, France, Austria, and Germany 
that competition lies, 

England principally supplies cotton yarn and tissues, metals 
and manufactured articles (tin, copper, zinc, steel, iron), cloths, 
velvets, packing bags and cloths, common carpets, hats, mineral 
coal, tea, rice, flours, salted fish, cod-fish, furniture, colours, office 
registers, &e. 

France chiefly sends -wooilens, cloths, &c., silks, ribbons, 
shawls, dresses, millinery and mercery, perfumery, drugs, 
medicines, coffee, rice, spices, potatoes, butters, confectionery, 
liqueurs, mineral waters, starch, candles, leathers (chiefly sole 
leathers), ceramic products, paper, office requisites, empty barrels, 
fine hardware, lead, fine jewellery, gold wares, &c. 

Austria principally exports sugar, cloths, ready-made clothing, 
shawls, ribbons, dresses, mercery, fez, metals and manufactured 
articles (steel, zinc), arms, objects of hardware, drugs, matches, 
coffee, beer, food pastes, worked skins, shoes, cords, paper, office 
articles, furniture, musical instruments, glassware, faiénce, porce- 
lain, goldware, jewellery, &c. 

Germany supplies draperies, velvets, ribbons, hardware, Articles 
de Paris, drugs, medicines, beers, worked skins, cords and twine, 
paper, registers, &c.; furniture, musical instruments, glassware, 

taiénce, porcelain, jewellery, goldware, clockware, &c. 

Russia sends petroleum, flour, tea, butters and fats, fish. 

These different nations have taken part in the import trade in 
the following proportions :— 

England more than 1,720,000/.; France more than 520,0002 ; 
Austria more than 360,000/.; Germany, 300,000/.; and Russia 
nearly 160,0001. 

It is thus seen how England cxceeds all nations with a total 
movement of more than 3,760,0002 (exports and imports to- 
gether). 

And at the present time, if there is a nation with an increasing 
trade, it is not France, but Germany and Austria. 
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TraDE Marks IN Eeypr. 

The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce of the 9th June 
last says that in its approaching sitting the Ministerial Council 
will examine a proposal relating to property in trade marks, in 
order to guarantee and develop industry and trade in Egypt. 

This proposal, which will & subject to the approval of the 
Powers, will be applicable both to Europeans and natives under 
the jurisdiction of mixed tribunals. Under it, patents for inven- 
tions in other European countries will have eq ial value. 

The execution of this scheme will supply an omission which for 
many years has given rise to just complaints on the part of those 
persons who, having an industry in Egypt, which is a source of 
gain to the country, but without any guarantee on the part of the 

overnment, show a tendency to restrict rather than to develop 
their business. 


Cotton PRopUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A bulletin, containing the preliminary statistics of cotton pro- 
duction in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, for the year ending May 31, 1890, and also, for 
convenience of comparison, statistics of cotton production in those 
States as they appear in the reports of the 10th, 9th, and 8th 
censuses, has been prepared under the supervision of Mr. John 
Hyde, special agent of the Census Bureau at Washington, in 
charge of the statistics of agriculture. 

In North Carolina the total area devoted to the cultivation of 
cotton in the year 1889-90 was 1,147,206 acres, and the produc- 
tion of cotton 336,245 bales, as compared with a cultivated area 
of 893,153 acres and a production of 389,598 bales in 1879-80. 
While, therefore, there was an increase of 254,053 acres, or 28°44 

r cent. in the area cultivated, there was a decrease of 53,353 

es, or 13°69 per cent. in the number of bales produced, 
the yield in 1879-80 being at the rate of 0°44 of a bale to the 
‘acre, or 2°29 acres to the bale, and in 1889-90 at the rate of (1:29 
of a bale to the acre, or 3°41 acres to the bale. The counties 
showing an increase in area devoted to cotton number 59, and 
those showing a decrease 28, while 31 show an increase in produc- 
tion and 55 a decrease. Of the counties that produced cotton in 
1879-80, 7 fail to appear among the cotton-producing counties in 
1889-90, while, on the other hand, 2 counties, besides those 
organised in 1881, appear in the list for the first time. The 
county having the largest area devoted to cotton culture in 1889- 
90 was Mecklenburg, which alsv had the largest production. 

In South Carolina the total area devoted to the cultivation of 
cotton in 1889-90 was 1,987,651 acres, and the proluction of 
cotton 746,798 bales, as compared with a cultivated area of 
1,364,249 acres, and a production of 522,548 bales in 1879-80. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 623,402 acres, or 45°69 per 
cent. in the area cultivated, and of 224,250 bales, or 42-91 per 
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cent. in the number of bales produced, the yield in 1879-80 being 
at the rate of 0°38 of a bale to the acre, or 2°61 acres to the 
bale, and in 1889-90 at the rate of 0°88 of a bale to the acre, or 
2°66 acres to the bale. Every cotton-producing county in the 
State, with the exception of Charlestown county, out of which 
Berkeley county was formed in 1882, shows an increase in area 
devoted to cotton, and all but four show an increase in pro- 
duction. Barnwell county had the largest acreage in cotton 
in 1889-90, ard Abbeville county the largest production. 

In Georgia the total area devoted to the cultivation of cotton in 
1889-90 was 3,345,526 acres, and the production of cotton 
1,191,919 bales. as compared with a cultivated area of 2,617,138 
acres and a production of 814,441 bales in 1879-80. This shows 
an increas? of 728,388 acres, or 27°83 per cent. in the area 
cultivated, and of 377,478 bales, or 46°35 per cent. in the number 
of bales produced, the yield in 1879--80 being at the rate of 0°31 
of a bale to the acre, or 3°21 acres to the bale, and in 1889-90 
at the rate of 0° 36 of a bale to the acre, or 2°81 acres to the 
bale Of the cotton-producing counties of the State 113 show an 
increase in acreage in cotton, and 23 a decrease, 120 an increase 
in production, and 16 a decrease. Burke county had the largest 
acreage in cotton, and likewise the largest production, both in 
1879-80 and 1889-90. 

In Florida the total area devoted to the cultivation of cotton in 
1889-90 was 227,370 acres, and the production of cotton 57,928 
bales, as compared with a cultivated area of 245,595 acres, and a 

roduction of 54,997 bales in 1879-80. With a diminished area 
in cotton to the extent of 18,225 acres, or 7°42 per cent., Florida 
has increased its production by 2,931 bales, or 5°33 per cent., the 
yield in 1889-90 being at the rate of 0°25 of a bale to the acre, 
or 3°‘ 93 acres to the bale, as compared with 0°22 of a bale to 
the acre, or 4°47 acres to the bale, in 1879-80. Of its 45 
counties, 32 produced more or less cotton, 12 of the number, 
however, having each less than 500 acres devoted to that product. 
Jefferson county had the largest acreage in cotton, and also the 
largest production. 


FLuax AND Hemp CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following particulars respecting the production of flax and 
hemp in the United States are extracted from a census bulletin 
prepared by Mr. John Hyde, special agent in charge of the 
statistics of agriculture :— 

The total area of land devoted to the cultivation of flax in 
1889 was 1,318,698 acres, the production of flax seed 10,250,410 
bushels, the production of fibre 241,389 lbs., the amount of flax 
straw sold or so utilised as to have a determinable value 207,757 
tons, and the total value of all flax products 10,436,228 dols. While 
flax seed is reported from 31 States, Minnesota, Iowa, South 
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Dakota, and Nebraska, produce 80°06 per cent. of the total 
amount, or 1,035,613 bushels in excess of the entire production of 
the United States at the census of 1880. South Dakota had the 
largest acreage devoted to flax, and Minnesota the largest pro- 
duction of seed. Of the States containing 1,000 acres or upward 
in flax, Wisconsiv had the highest average yield of flax seed per 
acre, 11°42 bushels, and the highest average value per acre of all 
flax products, 13°39 dols. The average yield for the entire country 
was 7°77 bushels per acre. Throughout the greater portion of 
the principal flax-seed-producing region, flax straw is of little or 
no value, and much of the so-called fibre is only an inferior 
quality of tow, used chiefly for upholstering purposes. There are 
indications, however, of the revival in the United States of a 
linen industry that will afford a market for fine flax fibre of 
domestic production, and revive a branch of agriculture that has 
for many years been almost extinct. 

The total area of land devoted to the cultivation of hemp in 
1889 was 25,054 acres, and the production of fibre 11,511 tons, 
valued at 1,102,602 dols. to the producers. This branch of agri- 
cultural industry is confined almost exclusively to the State of 
Kentucky, which produced 93°77 per cent. of the total hemp crop 
of the country. The average yield per acre for the United 
States is 1,029 lbs,, and the average value per acre 44°01 dols., or 
95°79 dols. per ton. 


ARTESIAN WELLS FOR IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From a recent bulletin issued by the United States Census 
Office it appears that the total number of artesian wells on farms 
in June 1890, in the States and territories forming the western 
half of the United States, was 8,097, representing an estimated 
aggregate investment of 1,988,461:26 dols. Complete statistics 
concerning the depth, cost, discharge, and other features of 2,971 
of such wells, fairly distributed through the various States and 
counties from which they are reported, have been obtained from 
the owners, and from the averages derived from such statistics, 
the number of artesian wells used for the purposes of irrigation 
is computed at 3,930, the average depth per well 210°41 feet, the 
average cost per weli 245°58 dols., the total discharge of water, per 
minute, 440,719°71 gallons, or 54°43 gallons per well per minute, 
the average area irrigated per well 13-21 acres, and the average 
cost of water per acre irrigated 18°55 dols. Over one-half of these 
wells are in the State of California, where 38,378 acres of agri- 
cultural land were irrigated by artesian water. Utah stands 
second in the number of artesian wells used for irrigation purposes, 
and Colorado in the area of land thus irrigated, followed, at a 
long distance, by Texas and other States. 
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FISHERIES OF THE GREAT AMERICAN LAKEs. 


The following particulars of the fisheries of the Great Lakes of 
North America are taken. from a bulletin recently issued from 
the Census Office at Washington :— 

The fisheries of the Great Lakes are the most extensive lake 
fisheries in the world. They are of great economic importance 
to the States adjacent to the lakes and as a source of national 
wealth, and are of immense importance in view of the large 
number of persons engaged, the great amount of capital invested, 
and the enormous quantity and value of the products taken. 

There has sprung up an extensive branch of trade entirely 
dependent on the fisheries and yet sufficiently distinct to constitute 
a well-defined occupation. This is the business of buying, 
freezing, smoking, and otherwise curing and preparing fish and 
fishery products. ‘or this purpose swiftly moving steamers and 
expensive storehouses and refrigerators are required, the former 
to collect the fish and the latter to retain them. 

Nor does the importance of the fisheries stop with the mere 
capture and handling of the fish. Other industries of great 
extent are more or less related to or entirely dependent on the 
prosecution anil perpetuation of these fisheries, among which may 
be mentioned salt mining, ice harvesting, barrel and box making, 
boat and vessel building, net and twine manufacture, &c. 

There should also be borne in mind the large and rapidly 
increasing population which is dependent on the successful opera- 
tion of the fisheries for a no inconspicuous part of its food supply, 
the vast area of country over which the products are distributed, 
and the great amount of railroad and steamboat traffic that is 
occasioned by this distribution. 

Mention should here be made of the wonderful productiveness 
of the waters of the Great Lakes so far as the yield of fish is 
concerned. A careful estimate, based on the known production 
in 1880, 1885, and 1889, shows that in the decade terminating 
with the census of 1890 over 1,000,000,000 Ibs. of food fish were 
taken, which yielded the fishermen over 25,000,000 dols. 

6,896 persons were engaged in 1889 in the capture of fish on 
the Great Lakes. These employed 107 steamers, valued at 
357,650 dols., and 3,876 other vessels and boats, worth 325,438 dols. 
The apparatus used consisted of 3,831 pound nets and trap nets, 
the value of which was 823,919 dols.; gill nets to the value of 
408,797 dols.; 176 seines, worth 15,089, dol’. and other apparatus of 
capture amounting in value to 97,252 dols. The capital invested in 
shore property directly connected with the fisheries was 804,814 
dols. These items give, as the total investment in fishing property, 
2,832,959 dols. 

The yield of the fisheries of the Great Lakes in 1889 was 
2,615,784 dols., this amount representing the value of the fish at first 
hands. In 1880 the yield was valued at 1,652,900 dols., or 962,884 
dols. less than in 1889, this difference representing 58°25 per cent. 
All of the lakes, except one, show increases varying from 17°97 to 
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137°23 per cent. In Lake Ontario alone has the value of the 
yield decreased, and the decline has been a serious one, amounting 
to 46°51 per cent. 


Tue MinwraL Weattu or COLomMBia. 


The following particulars of the mineral wealth of Colombia 
are extracted from a recent bulletin of the Bureau of the 
American Republic at Washington :— 

The minerals of Colombia are of all sorts, and very abundant. 
Those which are produced with the greatest profit are the follow- - 
ing :—gold in Antioquia, in Cauca, especially in the region of 
the Chocd, in Tolima, and ir Santander; silver in Antioquia, 
Cauca (municipality of Toro), and in Tolima; iron, in Cundina- 
marca (la Pradera and Pacho) and in Antioquia \Amag4); copper 
in Boyacd (Moniquird) and in the Magdalena ; platinum in Choeé ; 
sulphur in Cundinamarca (Gachalé) ; salt in Cundinamarca and 
Boyac4, where there are immense beds of rock salt, and in Antio- 
quia, Cuca, and Tolima, where there are many salt springs; 
em‘ralls, in Boyacé (Muzo, Cuscuez, and Somondoco) ; coal, 
lime, nitre, and chalk throughout the country. On the banks of 
the river Nare, and at Quipile, in Cundinamarca, there are found 
rich but unexploited quarries of marble. In Chaparral and 
Yaguard, in the Department of Tolima, there are wells of petro- 
leum ; and at Hatovicio (in the neighbourhood of Bogoté) there 
are great quarries of a very fine gravel which is useful for many 
purposes. 

From Costa Rica to Venezuela there is hardly a department of 
Colombia which does not possess in its soil more or less gold. 
It is claimed that Choed, Antioquia, Mariquita, Popaydn, 
Pamplova, Ocaiia, Bucaramanga, and other places are exceedingly 
rich in that metal. The auriferous sands of Antioquia, according 
to M. Dufrénoy, afford results very nearly coinciding with those 
of California, Small diamonds are found with the gold, and in 
the same district the sulphate of mercury is abundant. In various 
parts of the country are mines of silver, copper, lead, iror, quick- 
silver, coal (in Bogoté, Cali, Soata, Chiriqui, &c.), amethysts and 
other .varieties of rare and valuable stones and minerals. The 
great coal bed of Cali, it is believed, extends beyond the Cordilleras 
to the Pacific, and there are magnificent coal mines in Mazdalena 
near the Caribbean coast. By a reasonable outlay these mines 
ought to produce an abundant supply of coal for ocean steamers 
which now often dejend for their fuel upon depcsits in the Antilles 
brought across the sea for that purpose. On the table lands of 
Bogoté, Tuquerres, Tunja, and Pamplona rock salt abounds, and 
lime, sulphur, alum, magnesia, asphaltum, and other valuable 
minerals exi-t in inexhaustible quantities in various parts of the 


Republic. 
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Apvice To TRADERS WITH MExIco. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce says that the greatest care 
should be taken in the drawing up of consular invoices, in 
triplicate or quadruplicate, which accompany goods consigned 
to Mexico. It cannot be too strongly recommended to merchants 
to observe most scrupulousty and strictly the regulations prescribed 
by the Mexican Customs tariff. The drawing up of these invoices 
should be entrusted to brokers or agents whose practice lies with 
consignments to Mexico. The least error or omission, the least 
fault, if involuntary, every defective classification, a surcharge, a 
simple erasure, are all made the subject of fines of 100 piastres or 
the payment of twice the import duties. 


THe Wueat Crop oF BENGAL. 


The final report on the wheat crop in Bengal for 1891-92 was 
issued by the officiating director of the Department of Lazd 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, on the 26th May last. 

In the preliminary forecast of the wheat crop of 1891-92, 
published on the 30th January 1892, it was remarked that the 
climatic conditions favourable to the cultivation of the crop are 
when monsoon rains cease in the beginning of October, but are 
followed by a few light showers in the latter half of October, and 
the first fortnight of November. Showers in December, January, 
and the first half of February are beneficial in enabling the plants 
to attain their full growth. During the harvesting season, in the 
latter half of February and March, the weather should be fine and 
dry. Heavy rain during this period, especially when accompanied 
by hail and storm, does considereble damage to the ripening 
crops. Prolonged cloudy or damp weather also proves highly 
injurious, as it is attended with injury from insects of different 
kinds and from fungoid pests. 

From the present report it appears that in the wheat season 
which has just expired the climatic conditions were unfavourable 
in all the important wheat-growing districts of Bengal. The 
abnormally dry weather which has prevailed since October last 
has, as was remarked in the fir-t forecast, materially interfered 
with the sowing operations in many districts, and seriously 
affected the germination and development of the crop in all. The 
drought continued throughout January and the tiret half of 
February, and checked the growth of the plants in all the wheat- 

owing districts. In the second week of February the rainfall 
in parts of north and south Bihar and of Chota Nagpur was above 
the normal, but the fall does not seem to have repaired the injury 
done to the crop by the protracted drought which preceded | 
A few light showers also fell in south-west and north Bengal in 
the latter half of February, but they were not sufficient or timely 
enough to do the crop much good. The injury done to the crop 
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was aggravated by early west winds which are reported to have 
done some damage in the districts of Shahibad, Gaya, Rajshahi, 
and Pabna. It was estimated in the first forecast that, taking the 
province as a whole, the average out-turn would be about cight 
annas. It is probable, however, that a seven-anna crop is all that 
was actually harvested. The total out-turn may be estimited at 
not much more than five miliion cwt. 

In the final report on the wheat crop for the year 1890-91, it 
was remarked that there was a great falling off in the exports of 
wheat from Calcutta during that year. The figures for the last 
six years are as follows :—1886-87, 7,035,276 cwt.; 1887-88, 
4,332,807 cwt.; 1888-89, 2,949,304 ewt.; 1889-90, 1,608,054 
ewt.; 1890-91, 1,387,559 ewt.; 1891-92, 4,804,871 cwt. From 
these figures it will be seen that there was a return in 1891-92 
tothe large exports of former years. The increase is due to the 
good out-turn in the North-Western Provinces, which allowed of 
sarge imports from these provinces into Calcutta, and also to the 
high prices offered by exporters. A deficiency in the wheat stocks 
in Europe, and the heavy fall in the rate of exchange, have 
produced an unusual activity in the trade during 1891-92. The 
imports from Bibdér and Bengal in Calcutta in 1891-92 exceeded 
the imports of the previous year on account of the same 
causes. 

With regard to the probable exports from Calcutta during the 
current year, so far as they depend on the imports from Bibér and 
Bengal, it might be expected from the diminished area and out- 
turn of the crop, and from the high prices of food grains generally, 
that there will be a falling off. On the other hand, the high 
prices which have been given by the exporters for wheat may 
have the result of drawing even larger supplies from the wheat- 
producing districts. 

Annexed to the report is an abstract statement showing the 
prices and general conditions of stocks of food grains for the 
year 1891-92, as reported by district officers. Taking these 
provinces as a whole it appears that the produce of food during 
the year 1891-92 has been much below the average. The food 
stocks of former harvests are not plentiful, and their depletion 
and the high prices of food give cause for anxiety which can 
only be dispelled by a favourable monsoon. In every district 
in these provinces the price of common rice ruled higher in the 
fortnight ended 30th April 1892 than in the corresponding 
return of 1891, and in nearly every district the price of wheat, 
barley, maize, marua, and pulses also ruled higher. The price 
of common rice in the return for the 30th April 1892 ranged 
from 9 seers for the rupee in Darjeeling, 10 seers 4 chitaks in 
Backergunge, and 10 seers 7 chitaks in Calcutta (dearest in these ~ 
three localities) to 14 seers in Bankura, Balasore, and Singbhum, 
15 seers in Lohardaga, and 17 seers in Mangbhum (cheapest in 
these five localities). 
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Imports OF WINE, Beer, AND Spirirs CALCUTTA. 


The Pioneer Mail of Allahabad, in its issve of the 8th June, 
says that there has been a very marked decrease during the past 
year in the amount of wine, beer, and spirits imported through 
Calcutta. Champagne, for instance, which enjoyed a temporary 
revival in 1889-90, fell in the succeeding year by nearly 3,000 
gallons, and it has now undergone a still further reduction, the 
total imports amounting to 17,300 gallons, the lowest quantity on 
record. Australian wines, meanwhile, are making no headway, 
and the light Italian vintages, of which much was expected, are 
still imported in very small quantities. The decline in spirits 
during the year amounts to nearly 9 per cent., the principal 
falling off occurring under the head of brandy, which decreased 
by over 41 per cent. The only spirit which shows a steady 
increase is whisky, the advance last year in comparison with 
1890-91 being about 5 per cent. Under “ale, beer, and porter” 
the decrease was 6 per cent., the figures, about 689,000 gallons, 
being the lowest yet recorded. 


Minerat WEALTH OF CANADA. 


In an article on the subject of the mineral attractions of Canada, 
the Toronto Monetary Times observes :— 

There are immense deposits of mineral wealth in the various 
provinces of Canada, and yet the total output per annum of such 
products is less than that of a single State of the American Union. 
Many a man has launched out into mining because of the allure- 
ments of prefit made by others whose experience and final success 

‘has been bought at a dear price after many efforts. Profit is the 
great desideratum in all business ventures. Mining has been a 
venture, It has not had the same attractions in Canada as in 
other countries, because the profits expected from the investment 
have not been realised. It is different in other countries, and a 
new order of things may be experienced here before long. Our 
universities have taken up the subject, and provided means for 
imparting knowledge in mineralogy. The theoretical training 
will greatly aid in the practical working out of success in mining, 
so that it will not be so much a wild venture as formerly, but a 
practical business carried on upon legitimate principles, such as 
have made it attractive elsewhere, because of the profits yielded. 

In grain and real estate people will invest their money whethet 
they gain or lose, and they will continue to do so in a mosr 
persistent manner ; while even one loss in mining operations seems 
to discourage them for a life time, so they will not touch the thing 
again. This, no doubt, is owing partly to the lack of knowledge 
of how to proceed in mining, and partly to the efforts made in 
mines in the older sections of Canada where minerals exist and 
become attractive: but not, however, in quality or quantity 
sufficient to pay the expected returns on the investment. These 
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expected returns, having been based on results from other and 
richer mines, may have caused an extravagant and needless 
expenditure at the outset that caused failure. 

The knowledge now being imparted by the schools and actual 
experience in the opening and development of richer mines, by 
improved machinery and more skilled workmen, must ere long 
bring about a new order of things. It is likely to make minin 
a more attractive business because investors will obtain richer 
returns. The business of mining is not all luck. It is not 
gambling, nor even a chance game, but the conditions being 
favourable, it is a legitimate and honourable business when carried 
on properly under the known organic laws and by the experience 
necessary to success. 

While we have iron and gold in Nova Scotia, iron, copper, and 
gold in Quebec, iron, silver, and nickel in Ontario, it is probably 
true that our greatest mineral deposits are in British Columbia. 
The gold attractions of Cariboo in that province are fresh in the 
memory of all. Some 60,000,000 dols. worth of gold has been 
obtained from that district, and no doubt there is many times that 
amount there still. But now becomes apparent the need of skill 
and experience to get it out. The Kootenay district in the 
south-east part of the province is now attracting thousands owing 
to the recent discoveries of silver. Weare assured that the actuul 
development already made there has exceeded anything in the 
history of Canadian mining American capital has been invested 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars. Railroads have been built 
and towns have sprung up like magic. And the results are such © 
that 1,100 tons taken from one mine (the first ore obtained from 
it), yielded 73,000 dols. This rich silver district is on the same 
belt that extends from Mexico to Alaska. The State of Montana, 
immediately to the south, yielded last year 25,000,060 dols. of — 
silver, or a fifth of the silver production of the world. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the attraction centres in this district at the 
present time, and that smelters, refining works, machinery of 
various kinds, banks, &c., are already established there. 

American mining men are leaving their own inviting and 
profitable mining fields and crossing the boundary line to take 
advantage of the new “find.” They are buying up, it is said, 
ninc-tenths of the silver-mining claims, while the town lots which 
haye become attractive because of the mines are bought up largely 
by Caradians, who understand more about a town nr than they 
do about a mine. They argue that if the town lots become 
worth thousands, the mines will be worth tens of thousands, 
perhaps millions, for the success of the one depends on the other. 

The following is extracted from the Canadian Gazette for the 
23rd June 

The Dominion Geological Survey Department has issued a 
summary of Canada’s mineral production during 1891. ‘The list 
of metals is headed by nickel, of which 4,626,627 lbs. were 
marketed, fetching about 555,195. Then follow 9,529,076 lbs. of 
copper, worth 247,756/7. ; 51,040 oz. of gold, worth 185,097/; 
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415,493 oz. of silver, worth 81,4362; 68,979 tons of iron ore, 
worth 30,4010. ; and 588,665 lbs. of lead, worth 5,121/., besides 
platinum valued at 2,000/ and 121. worth of antimony ore. The 
whole of the metallic products were valued at about 1,107,000/. 
Taking the non-metallic substances in order of value, it appears 
that 3,400,479 tons of coal were marketed, bringing 1,558,4311. 
Bricks made a poor second—173,808,090, worth 209,462/, Then 
come 755,298 barrels of petroleum, 200,909/.; 9,000 tons of 
asbestos, 200,0002.; 187,685 cubic yards of building stone, 
141,740/.; pottery valued at 51,7681. ; 1,829,894 bushels of lime, 
50,2431. ; 45,4600. worth of drain pipes; 65,362 tons of pyrites, 
39,2171.; 203,545 tons of gypsum, 38,419/.; 57,084 tons of 
coke, 35,1181.; 23,588 tons of phosphate, 32,3387; 45,021 tons 
of salt, 32,235l.; 11,779,000 tiles, 28,1597. ; 22,6247. worth of 
terra-cotta; 93,779 barrels of cement, 21,817/.; and smaller 
quantities of arsenic, felspar, fireclay, flagstones, granite, graphite, 
grindstones, manganese, mica (14,302/.), mineral paints, mineral 
waters (10,813/.), moulding sand and soapstone, and 11,900/. 
worth of sand and gravel exported, making a total of 2,766,5531. 
in the non-metallic list. Adding 116,427/. for products not yet 
returned, thege being chiefly building materials, the whole mineral 
production cf Canada last year is valued at four millions stirling. 


CorFEE ADULTERANTsS IN CANADA. 


The following is extracted from the Toronto Monetary Times 
for the 13th May :— 

For the protection of the public health and pocket it has been 
enacted that where chicory, roasted grain, or other mixtures are 
sold as a substitute for coffee, the packets containing the mixture 
shall be Jabelled in conspicuous characters as a compound or 
mixture. From the Bulletin No. 29 of the Inland Revenue 
Department at Ottawa we learn that out of 140 samples of coffee 
analysed by the department last year, nearly 40 per cent. (39:4) 
were adulterated. We know, of course, that many people prefer 
a chicory mixture to pure coffee; and we know, too that most 
people decline to pay the 45 cents per pound that genuine coffee 
costs, preferring to invest in a cheaper mixture at 30 or 35 cents, 
which consists of roasted grain, chicory, &., with a little coffee 
for flavouring. The aim of the law is to protect the consumer in 
so far as that he shall know whether he is getting the real thing or 
some imitation. If people want to drink coffee made of roasted 
peas, or even roasted and flavoured corn cobs, there is nothing to 
prevent them; only a maker must not label his flavoured corn- 
cobs genuine coffee. 

There are 20 or 30 niakers in the list of samples examined by 
the Dominion analysts. Chase and Sanborn, of Montreal, appear 
oftenest, and they have nothing to be ashamed of, so far as we see. 
Out of 20 samples of their goods, variously Rio, Mocha, and Java, 
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14 are pronounced genuine, three or four are called “ compounds,” 
and in four cases their “standard Java” and “ choice coffee” are 
adjudged to contain adulterants. Out of eight samples of so-called 
coffees collected at retail groceries in Montreal, not one is genuine, 
though they are all called “choice coffee,” but contain roasted 
peas, beans, and maize. One maker, name unknown, puts husks 
and corn starch into his. Out of 12 samples collected in Hamilton 
and Toronto, only two are pure coffee, the others containing flour 
and other farinaceous matter, and the inevitable chicory. The 
per-centage of this last ingredient varies ; sometimes it is 20 to 30, 
aud sometimes 48 to 75 per cent. “In the case of adulterated 
sainples,” says Mr. Macfarlane in his report, “the soluble matter 
“ varies in amount from 25 to 68 per cent., the higher figures being 
* always occasioned by the caramel, gum, soluble starch, and 
* dextrin contained in the substances which are mixed with the 
‘€ coffee in order to produce a cheap article. 

“ The manufacturers of sophisticated coffee do not by any 
means confine themselves to the use of chicory. Roasted peas 
and grain are also ground in with and sold as part of the resulting 
‘compound.’ There are, moreover, large quantities of a substance 
imported under the name of ‘essence of coffee’ tor adulterating 
purposes, which is a species of burnt sugar, and, from its con- 
taining dextrin, is probably made from some of the bye-products 
of the glucose factories. It costs in New York and Philadelphia 
from 3 to 5 cents per lb. As it possesses no organic structure it 
is apt to be overlooked in the microscopical examination. It 
contains about 75 per cent. of matter soluble in water, which has 
great colouring power, and a little of it is capable of imparting a 
strong brown coffee colour to water. It would seem,” adds the 
chief analylist, “ that the importation, manufacture, or sale of such 
** an article is as much deserving of prohibition as the manufacture 
of oleomargarine.” 

The object of the law, however, which is to compel every maker 
to label his goods “compound” if they are a compound, and 
“coffee” if real coffee, has not yet, it appears, been attained, 
though 27 persons have been prosecuted last year; 14 of these 
owned up and paid costs, the other 13 have been or are being 
sued. 


Toe AUSTRALIAN WINE TRADE. 


The following is extracted from the Sydney Mail for the 
21st May last :— 


Mr. Hans W. H. Irvine, proprietor of the Great Western 
Vineyard, Victoria, recently visited the chief wine-producing 
districts of Europe, and spent some time in England, with the 
object of forming conclusions regarding what might be the future 
of the Australian trade, and his impressions are given in a report 
to the Minister for Agriculture in Victoria. In 1888-89 the area 
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under vines in Victoria alone was 12,889 acres, or 1,691 acres 
more than in 1887-88. The quantity of wine returned was 
1,209,442 gallohs in 1888-89, or about 42,000 gallons more than 
in 1887-88, and 206,000 gallons more than in 1885-86. In 
1889-90 there were 15,662 acres under vines, or an increase of 
2,773 acres for the 12 months. The quantity of wine returned 
was 1,578,590 gallons, er more than in 1888-89 by nearly 370,000 
gallons, and for 1891 the yield was estimated at 2,008,493 gallons. 
The siea now under cultivation, but not in bearing, will in the 
course of, say five, or perhaps six years more than double the 
present yield, while other large areas are yearly been planted in 
districts known to be suitable for the production of high-class 
wines, so that it is only reasnable to suppose that, say, in 10 years’ 
time, Victoria, apart from the other colonies, will be in a position 
to export millions of gallons, whereas she can only at present ship 
hundreds of thousands of gallons. In 1873 there were onl 
5,222 acres planted in vines in Victoria, yielding 562,713 gallons, 
showing an increase for the 16 years ending 1889 in the area 
planted of 10,440 acres, and an increase in the yield of 1,015,877 
gallons. While this has been doing in Victoria, New South Wales 
—where the best wines of Australia are grown—has kept the 
area under vires down to 8,044 acres, the highest yield being 
842,181 gallons. In 1891 there were not more than 3,896 acres 
under grapes for wine-inaking. 

The researches of Mr. Irvine in England brought clearly to his 
view the fact, long since recognised here, that Australia’s wine 
trade would never reach a proper position until capital was brought 
to bear on the work of making and storing. The business as at 
present conducted is undoubtedly creating prejudice against 
Australian wines, and is imperilling the future of the trade. The 
new rough, strong wines are being put into consumption. Worse 
still, there is being encouraged the impression that Australia wines 
will not keep. 

Mr. Irvine points to France, Germany, and India as reliable 
markets for Australia’s finest wines. He counsels proper attention 
to exhibitions, so that the capabilities of Australia to produce wines 
may be brought under the notice of persons likely to grasp 
opportunities for making comfortable homes in profitable vineyards. 
He regrets that there is a scarcity of competent labour. As a 
matter of fact we know that the introduction of the class of labour 
which would have utilised the vine soils of this colony was seriously 
checked by the cessation of assisted immigration. The French, 
German, and Spavish vignerons are so much attached to their 
fatherlands that it needs something more than ordinary invitations 
to cause them to emigrate. The trade will grow, and doubtless 
will become almost as great as the trade in wool, but the growth 
will be seriously retarded if some efforts are not promptly made to 
overcome the bad impressions which the somnolence of recent 
years has brought to the minds of wine-consumers. 


« 
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Tue Prospects OF GRENADA. 


In his report in the Blue Book for Grenada for 1890, the Acting 
Colonial Secretary concludes by stating thst the statistics of the 
year point unmis'akably to the steady progress and increasing 
prosperity of Grenada, which in the last six years has improved 
and advanced in almost every direction. With a population 
increasing at the rate of 25 per cent. in 10 years, a large proportion 
of which owns land; with the liberal expenditure on roads and 
pudlic works which has been the leading feature of the Adminis- 
tration of recent years, and with the development of products 
other than cocoa and the opening up of a new market in the United 
States of America, it is not unreasonable for those interested in 
this beautiful colony to forecast for it a prosperous future, and in 
time to come a leading position in the West Indies, 


Econoutc ConpiTION OF NEw GUINEA. 


The annual report of Her Majesty’s Administrator in New 
Guinea was laid on the table of the Victorian Legislative 
Assembly on the 12th May. It describes (says the Melbourne 
Argus) the various ordinances that have been passed to deal with 
those who commit offencer, and to regulate the taking up of land 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes and the pearl shell and 
béche-de-mer fisheries. The report refers to the visits paid to 
the different tribes, and to the relations existing between them 
and the Government. The Government has planted 15,000 
cocoanuts, and a great future is predicted for this industry, as it 
is provided with cheap labour, and the cocoanut flourishes in the 

reatest luxuriance, and is never devastated by hurricanes. 

any of the Europeans suffered from attacks of fever, but there 
were no really serious cases. The imports amvunted to 15,5301. 
during the year 1890-91, and the exports came to 8,134/. This, 
however, does not include 8,371/. worth of gold sent direct by the 
prospectors to Cooktown. The number of gold-zeekers has con- 
siderably fallen off, there not being more than about 80 men on 
the fields last year. It is stated that new-comers are not likely 
to do much, as the fields are fully occupied; and the older 
prospectors, who now predominate on the fields, have been 
acclimatised and possess a knowledge of the natives and the 
country that gives them a great advantage over new-comers. 
The pearl fishery continues to decline in importance, because the 
shell lies in water too deep to be worked by any ordinary diving 
apparatus. The copra and béche-de-mer trades are more. 
promising. With reference to New Guinea as a field for 
European labour, the arnual report of Sir William M‘Gregor 
states that “further experience and more extended knowledge of 
** the country have only confirmed the opinion formerly expressed 
“ that any plan for the systematic settlement of an agricultural 
“ population of Europeans in the country is inadmissible. It is 
« highly imprcbable that people of European descent could ever 
“ perform continuous manua! labour in the field there unless it 
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“ were at a high altitude on the great mountain ranges; and 
“ from these produce could not be removed to the coast sive at 
“ ruinous expense. The diggers at work in the Louisiades toil 
“ hard and steadily, tut they are generally shaded by the forest 
“ for the greater part of the day, and also in a great many cases 
“* work in water. The conditions are entirely different from those 
“ of field labour. The position of Europeans in the colony can, 
“ speaking generally, only be to supervise field labour performed 
“ by coloured men, and to work under shade or cover of some 
‘t sort.” There is, however, declared to be a good field open to 
industrious men with small capital and with a knowledge of the 
cultivation and preparation for the market of tobacco, tea, coffee, 
vanilla, bananas, fibres, cocoa-nuts, &., as good local labour and 
suitable ground are obtainable. 


REVENUE Returns or Care 


Communications have been received from the Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope enclosing copies of comparative 
statements, from which it appears that the revenue received in 
the month of April last amounted to 419,066/., showing a net 
increase of 9,651/, over the amount for the corresponding month 
of 1891, and in the month of May to 384,931/., giving an increase 
of 51,064/. over the corresponding period last year. For the 11 
months ended May the revenue was 4,112,894/., as against 
3,764,291/. for the corresponding period of the previous 12 
months. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY IN LaGos. 


The Colonial Secretary of Lagos, in his report on the Blue 
Book of that colony, referring to agricultural enterprise, says :— 

“ One serious danger to the commercial prosperity of Lagos is 
that it depends to such a very large extent on the products of the 
oil palm. When anything affects the industry prejudicially it 
is at once felt aud a corresponding falling off in the revenue of 
necessity follows. Endeavours have been made to induce the 
inhabitants to take up the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, &c., but 
up to now it cannot be said that much has been effected in this 
direction. ‘Three plantations of Liberian coffee have, however, 
deen started on the mainland near Ebutte Metta and are doing 
well, but no return can be expected from them for the next three 
years. This delay is very trying to the native, who has been 
accustomed to quick-growing crops, and it is, in my opinion, very 
doubtful whether he will have the patience to continue un- 
remunerative cultivation for so long a period as is required to 
bring coffee to maturity.’ 
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XVIII.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS 
OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Batley —A meeting of the council of the Batley Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 29th June, Mr. W. Bagshaw in the 
chair. 

The following report cn the trade of the district for the month 
of June was read and approved :—The staple trae here has 
been disappointing in a general sense. So far it has not opened 
out equal to expectations. The period of the year when the 
heavy woollen trade is at its best has nearly arrived, but it has 
not brought the usual amount of business. Trade is difficult, as 
both merchants and manufacturers know to their cost. The 
impending general election will, no doubt, also interfere with . 
mercantile transactions. In army cloths of low qualities a fair 
amount of orders are in hand. At the London sales colonial 
wools are selling about on a par with the previous sales, superior 
merinos and cross breds being in good demand, and also good 
regular medium merinos are well competed for, while inferior 
sorts are selling somewhat irregularly. In English brokes and 
noils there is no change of moment, Botany yarns have not been 
much influenced by the London sales; values being about the 
same as lefore. In cotton warps there is no material alteration in. 
price, quotations remaining low. Shoddy is in only moderate 
request at late rates. Mungo is not selling freely, and prices are 
a little depressed. The engineering and machinery trades are 
good. 

Birmingham.—The principal business before the council of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, which held a meeting 
on the 22nd June at the Exchange, was the consideration of a 
report containing the suggestion that Lord Salisbury should be 
requested to impose retaliatory duties upon. Spanish goods 
imported into England. Spain has recently concluded a treaty by 
which the West Indian Gilands are required to admit American 
goods practically free of duty, and to levy exceptionally heavy 
tariffs against goods of British manufacture. As many of the 

oods specially selected for high duties are chiefly made in 
Birmingham the Chamber remitted the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Tariff Committee, and the committee reported. 
Mr. Priest submitted the report of the Tariff Committee, which 
included the following reply from the Foreign Office :—* Sir, 
IT am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that 
“ the negotiations for a commercia! treaty with Spain are sus- 
“ pended for the present, and that it appears to be the intention 
“ of the Spanish Government to concede preferential treatment 
“ to the United States in respect to trade with the Spanish West 
* Indies. I am to add that the new tariff for the Spanish West 
“‘ Indies was published in the Madrid Gazette of the 5th inst. 
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“ —T am, &., James W. Lowther.” The committee recommended 
“ the proposal of a resolution at the special meeting of the 
“ Chamber, suggesting to the Marquess of Salisbury retaliation by 
** increased duties on Spanish productions.” Mr. Priest put in a 
schedule showing the effect of the new Cuban tariffon Birmingham 
and Midland manufactures :—* The following articles, being the 
“* production of Great Britain, will pay duties on and after Ist of 
“ July 1892, equivalent to the following per-centage of value 
“ calculated on the minimum tariff, but will be admitted from 
“ the United States free of duty :—Steel rails, 70 per cent. ; bar 
“ iron, 72 per cent.; sheet iron, 78 per cent. ; cast-iron pots and 
“ stoves, 44 percent. ; sad irons, 44 per cent. ; iron chains, 58 per 
“ cent.; shovels 50 per cent. to 75 per cent.; cast-iron pipes, 
** 60 per cent. ; anchors, 60 per cent; nails (iron), 65 per cent; 
“ ploughshares, 40 per cent. The subjoined articles, which are 
“ to be admitted from the United States on paying half duties 
« will, when of British manufacture, be charged as under :— 
“ Galvanised iron tiles, 115 per cent.; tin plates, 61 per cent. ; 
“ wrought-iron tubes, 90 per cent.; leads, tubes, and sheets, 38 
“ per cent.” Hitherto, Mr. Priest pointed out, the Spanish West 
Indies had sent 140,000/. worth of goods to Great Britain, and 
imported to the value of 2,488,000/.; but Spain exported 10} 
millions to England, and only imported 5} millions. Unless 
Birmingham trade with Cuba was to be annihilated, somethi 
must be done in regard to the almost prohibitory duties whiek 
would come in force on July 1st, and the best course seemed to be 
to raise the duties as against Spanish goods. The chairman 
expressed a doubt whether retaliation would benetit this country. 
Mr. Tonks said he believed that when the treaty betweea Great 
Britain and Spain was determined, the duties on Spanish wines 
would at once revert to a higher level. Mr. F. B. Goodman said 
that if the Cuban tarift was }ut in force Birmingham merchants 
would undoubtedly iose some of their heavy lines. Mr. Priest 
said Spain would give way to retaliation and to nothing else. 
Mr. Elliott suggested that the principle of retaliation should 
not be endorsed until the whole of the members of the Chamber 
had an opportunity of discussing it. Mr. Barwell advocated the 
adoption of the report of the committee, minus the clause re 
retaliation. Ultimately this course was adopted, and the following 
resolution was carried :—‘‘ That the question of convening a 
“ meeting of the Chamber on the Spanish treaty question be 
“ deferred for the present, and that the secretary be instructed to 
* issue to the members of the Chamber, other Chambers of Com- 
“© merce, and to all members of Parliament, a copy of the letters 
* from the Foreign Office contained in the report of the Tariff 
“* Committee, accompanied by information upon the bearings of 
“ the question upon the Birmingham hardware trade.” 
Bradford—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 22nd June, Mr. James Gordon, 
president, in the chair. The secretary read a letter which had 
been received from Lord Knutsford (Colonial Secretary) in reply 
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to the Chamber’s memorial in reference to the projected railway 
from Sordwana Bay into Swaziland, stating that his Lordship 
considered himself precluded by the engagements of the Govern- 
ment with the Government of the South African Republic from 
giving his countenance to any scheme for a railway to pass 
through territory outside of the borders of Zululand, but making 
certain suggestions in the event of a proposal to construct a line 
from Sordwana Bay to the Pongold river 

A discussion took place upon the subject of the proposal to 
secure a comprehensive exhibit of Bradford manufactures at the 
Chicago Exhibition. Sir Henry Mitchell and Mr. Edelstein 
thought it very desirable that there should be a good representa- 
tion of Bradford manufactures at the Chicago Exhibition, and 
Mr. Hofftran suggested that a small eommittee should be formed 
of gentlemen who had some experience of previous exhibitions to 
obtain some idea as to what would be the cost of a collective 
exhibit and to arrange for a guarantee for the necessary amount 
if it were deemed advisable to adopt the suggestion. The 
suggestions made by Sir H. Mitchell and Mr. Hoffmann were 
adopted, and a committee consisting of nine members of the 
council was appointed. 


Bristol—A meeting of the council of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 22nd June, Mr. John R. Bennett in 
tHe chair. 

The principal subjects under discussion comprised the 
following :— A communication from the General Post Office 
having relation to postal reforms; the free delivery of parcels by 
the Great Western Railway Company, and the Chambers of 
Commerce Congress. 

The first labour dispute referred to the Bristol Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board was considered and adjudicated upon on the 
4th July at the offices of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Dundee—The quarterly meeting of the Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 29th June, Mr. J. M. Keiller in the 
chair. The questions under consideration comprised the new 
Spanish tariff, bills of lading reform, the Dundee harbour, the 
staple trade prospects, and increased membersbip. 


Leicester.—The annual meeting of the members of the Leicester 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 22nd June, Mr. B. C. 
Wates, president, in the chair, when the annual report of the 
council was read. 


Liverpool—A meeting of the committee of the African Trade 
Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
13th June under the chairmanship of Mr. Alfred L. Jones. 

The invitation of the committee sent to the Royal Niger 
Company to a conference on certain points relating to the area 
of the jurisdiction of the company, the method of that jurisd ction, 
and other kindred matters, had been met by a proposal of the 
company that a number of the committee, not exceeding 10, 
should visit London to talk over “measures which’ may be 
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“ calculated to benefit British interests and British commerce in 
“ the Niger territories.” It was agreed that before resolving 
whether the proposal of the Royal Niger Company should be 
accepted, it should be ascertained definitely whether the company 
were prepared to discuss the points put before them by the African 
committee. A letter from the Foreign Office bearing on the 
subject of the boundaries and administration of the Niger territories 
was read, and it was resolved that the Foreign Office should be 
asked to furnish a map showing the proposed boundaries of the 

company’s territories, especially where they parted the Oil Rivers 
~ protectorate from the Niger protectorate. 

In respect to the construction of a port and railway for Swazi- 
land, Lord Knutsford has stated that “if what is desired is 
* permission for the construction of a line wholly within Zululand 
“ territory from Sordwana bay to the Pongold river, subject to 
“ the risk of the Government of the South African Republic 
* claiming to veto its further extension, his Lordship will be 
* prepared to refer such a proposal to the High Commissioner 
“ for South Africa and the Governor of Zululand, with a view 
“ to ascertaining whether there is any objection to the grant of 
* permission to carry out such a project.” 

Correspondence with the African Direct Telegraph Company, 
the Postmaster-General, and the Treasury, with respect to the 
question of subsidies granted to the telegraph company by the 
Governments of this country, France, and Portugal, was read, and 
it was resolved to continue the efforts that have been made for 
some time past, to obtain a reduction of the rates charged to 
British West African ports to the level of those charged to French 
and Portuguese ports of West Africa at similar distances. At 
present the French and Portuguese are favoured to the extent of 
2s. 6d. to 3s. a word. 

The imposition of differential duties in the French and Portu- 
guese possessions of West Africa was also under consideration. 
Information had been received from London that all produce 
shipped from Angola, including Ambriz, is to pay an export duty 
of 3 per cent. if shipped by Portuguese steamers, or 15 per cent. 
if shipped by foreign vessels; that the import duties in the same 
districts will be 80 per cent. ad valorem on merchandise imported 
in foreign bottoms, in place of the 6 per ceut. hitherto charged at 
Ambriz. It was resolved to ask the Government for a copy of the 
Portuguese Customs regulations applying to the districts in ques- 
tion, and that the attention of the Foreign Office should be drawn 
to the disadvantages resulting therefrom to British commerce. 


Manchester.—A monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 29th 
June, Mr. J. Thewlis Johnson in the chair. In accordance with 
the instructions of the Tariff Committee a letter had been 
forwarded to the Foreign Office requesting that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Madrid should be authorised to put before the 
Spanish Government representations as to the insufficiency of the 
notice given respecting the application of the new tariff which is 
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to come into force on July 1st, and to request that a delay of 
two months should be allowed in order to permit merchants to 
complete business for those, markets initiated before the notice 
was received. The reply of the Spanish Government was, as 
already published, to the effect taat although no formal extension 
of time could be given, the Government would be prepared to 
take into favourable consideration individual instances of hardship 
resulting from the early enforcement of the tariff. This action 
was approved, and it was ordered that arrangements should be 
made with a view of assisting merchants to obtain relief in cases 
of this kind. 

It was announced that a report with reference to the machinery 
section of the new Spanish tariff and the cotton yarns and goods 
sections of the Portuguese tariff bad been forwarded to the 
Foreign Office and to the Trade and Treaties Committee; also 
that a report was,in process of preparation upon the new tariff of 
the Spanish West India possessions. ! 

In response to an inquiry from the Chamber a letter had been 
received from the Board of Trade stating that British colonial 
prodnce is expressly excluded from participation in the advantages 
of the French minimum tariff, and that in French Indo-China the 
import duties charged under the single tariff in force there are 
applicable equally to the produce of all foreign countries, India 
included. 

Instances had been reported to the Chamber in which cotton 
velvets of a given quality had been subjected to exceptionally 
high rates of import duty in consequence of the warp threads, 
which are made of doubled yarn, being counted twice instead of 
singly. A representation as to the unreasonableness of this 
method of classification had consequently been sent to the 
Foreign Office. A reply had been received stating that the 
French Government had now decided to reckon all doubled yarns 
contained in cotton velvets and moleskins as unities. It was 
stated that in accordance with this decision due rectification had 
been made by the French Customs officials of the overcharges 
which had furnished the subject of complaint. 


Sheffield—A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 25th June, Mr. W. H. Brittain in 
in the chair. The subjects under discussion comprised the follow- 
ing :—Certificates of origin for goods intended for importation into 
Spain, and the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire. 

Wakefield—A meeting of the Wakefield Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on the 21st June, Mr. J. Haselgrave in the chair. 
The subjects under discussion comprised the purchase of a steam 
fire engine for the city, and the question of the Yorkshire show 
being held in Wakefield next year came up for consideration, the 
president stating that the Committee had inspected a site which 
they thought would be suitable. r 
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XIX.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Patent Office. Ninth Report of the Comptroller-General of 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks, with Appendices, for the Year 
1891. (C—6696.) Price 34d. 


This annual report is issued by the Comptroller of the Patent 
Office in pursuance of the requirements of the 102nd section of. 
the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vict. 
57). 

The following statement shows the total number of applications 
for patents, designs, and trade marks in each year from 1884 to 
1891 :-— 


Designs. 
Years. Patents. Trade Marks. 
Single. Sets. 
No. No. No. No. 
1884 17,110 19,515 238 7,104 
1885 16,101 20,388 337 8,026 
1886 17,176 23,717 324 10,677 
1887 18,051 25,734 309 10,586 
1888 19,103 25,923 316 13,315 
1889 21,008 24,370 335 11,316 
1890 21,307 22,235 318 10,258 
1891 22,888 21,673 277 10,787 


The number of readers at the Patent Office library during the 
year amounted to 98,477, of which number 29,478 availed them- 
selves of its use after 4 p.m. The library is open upon week days 
from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 

The rebuilding of the Patent Office was commenced in this 
year. A sum of upwards of 21,0002 was taken on account of 
this service in the estimates for the year 1891-92. 

Reports of 56 patent cases tried in courts of law in the United 
Kingdom during the year are published in accordance with the 
provisions of section 40 (1) of the Act, as well as 25 reports of 
trade mark, and three design cases. 


2, Merchant Shipping, 1891. Tables showing the Progress of 
British Merchant Shipping. (227.) Price 54d. 

This annual statement, which is issued by the Board of Trade, 
gives tables showing the tonnage of sailing and steam vessels 
entered and cleared at the ports of the United Kingdom in each 
of the years 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and later years down to 
1891. 
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Particulars are also given relating to the Mercantile Marine of 
the United Kingdom and various Sedigs countries, together with 
the number and tonnage of vessels built, wrecks, not only of 
British vessels, but also of vessels belonging to the principal 
maritime countries, the number of apprentices’ indentures enrolled, 
rates of seamen’s and engineers’ wages, analysis of crews of 
merchant vessels, persons employed at sea, and proportion of 
such persons per 100 tons, together with details and miscellaneous 
information relating to the Mercantile Marine for a series of 
years down to the end of the year 1891. 


3. Sea Fisheries (England and Wales) Sixth Annual Reports 
of the Inspectors ( for 1891). (C.—6653.) Price 1s. 4d. 


This is an annual report issued by the Fisheries Department of 
the Board of Trade and prepared by the Inspectors of Fisheries. 
In addition to the reports by the Inspectors the return contains 
statements relating to apprentices serving at sea, number of 
candidates for certificates under the Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Act, number of fishermen lost at sea, accounts of fish 
seized and condemned at Billingsgate and elsewhere, besides 
accounts of formal investigations into casualties to fishing vessels 
held during the year 1891. 


4, Life Assurance Companies. Return. (186.) Price 3s. 3d. 


This return contains statements of accounts, and of life 
assurance and annuity business, and abstracts of actuarial reports 
deposited with the Board of Trade in pursuance of the Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1870, during the year ended the 
31st of December 1891. 

The total number of companies appearing in the summary is 97, 
of which 85 have been classed as ordinary, eight as industrial, and 
four appear in both classes, the returns of these companies showing 
the ordinary and industrial business separately. 

During the year four names have been removed from the official 
list of companies; viz., the— ee 

Industrial of Great Britain (Limited) ; 

Provincial ; 

Scottish Economic (Limited) ; 

Scottish Provincial ; 
which have either ceased to do, or have transferred their business ; 
and five new names have been added—viz., the 


Provident Assurance Company (Limited) ; 
British Natural Premium Provident Association (Limited) ; 
Imperial Insurance Company ; 
Pioneer Life Assurance Company (Limited) ; 
Sun Life Assurance Company of India (Limited) ; 
in which cases the Board of Trade have issued their warrant 


under the provisions of section 1 of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act, 1872. 
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5. Report from the Select Committee on Corn Sales, with the 
proceedings of the Committee, (279.) Price 1d. 

This is the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire and report upon the vurious 
weights and measures used for the sale of grain throughout the 
United Kingdom ; the desirability of selling grain by weight only 
or by measure and weight, and, in the event of either being 
considered desirable, the extent to which either might be enforced ; 
the desirability of the adoption of a uniform weight, either for the 
United Kingdom or any part of it; if a uniform weight is desirable, 
the standard to be adopted, and whether there should be one 
standard for all kinds of grain; and, if not, what should be the 
standard for each kind. 

The Committee now report that they have met to consider the 
matters referred to them, and have taken evidence thereon. 
They consider that at this period of the session they will not be 
able to complete their inquiry, and therefore recommend that a 
committee on the same subject should be appointed in the next 
session of Parliament. 

The report is dated June 16, 1892. 


6. Suez Canal Returns of Shipping and Tonnage, 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Commercial, No. 4 (1892). (C.—6554.) 
Price 14d. 


This is the annual return of the British directors of the Suez 
Canal. It is stated that the net tonnage for the past year shows 
the enormous increase of 1,808,683 tons over that of 1890, and 
of 1,915,590 tons over that of 1889. 

The amount of dues has proportionately increased from 
66,167,579 frs. in 1889, and 66,984,000 frs. in 1890, to 
83,422,101 frs. in 1891. The increase has been fairly distributed 
over the whole year, the month of December alone showing a 
tonnage less than that of 1890; but it is to be observed that the 
increased activity in the trade began in December 1890, when 
the tonnage exceeded that of any other month in the year. 

The increase in the number of vessels passing through the 
canal, from 3,425 in 1889 and 3,389 in 1890 to 4,207 in 1891, 
is very remarkable. The greatest increase is in ships carrying 
the British flag, which, from 2,611 in 1889 and 2,522 in 1890, 
have risen to 3,217 in 1891. 

The number of German vessels continues steadily to increase, 
whilst the numbers’ under the French, Dutch, and Italian flags 
remain nearly stationary ; the remaining eleven flags of the world 
oaly contributed 238 vessels, or 5°6 per cent. of the whole. 

The per-centage of British flags passing through the Suez Canal 
in 1891 shows a slight increase over that of the previous years, 
764 per cent. carrying the British flag. The per-centage of 
French and German vessels shows a slight decline as compared 


with the previous year, although, as above stated, the number of 
German vessels is greater. 
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Attention has been called to the enormous increase during the 
year 1891 in the shipping and tonnage passing through the Suez 
Canal. In the years 1881-90 the annual net tonnage ranged 
from 4,136,779 tons to 6,890,094 tons, and the transit receipts 
from 51,274,352 firs. to 66,984,000 frs.; the average of the net 
tonnage was 5,917,950 tons, and of the transit receipts was 
61,462,721 frs.; while in 1891 the net tonnage rose to 8,698,777 
tons, and the transit receipts to 83,422,101 frs. The mean net 
tonnage per vessel also rose from 1,517 tons in 1881 to 2,067 tons 
in 1891. 


7. East India (Progress and Condition). Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India during 
the Year 1890-91. (220.) Price 2s. 24d. 


The present issue is the twenty-seventh number of the series 
and relates to the year ended the 3lst March 1891. 

The information given relates to the finance and land revenue 
of British India, together with the educational statistics, emigra- 
tion and migration, agriculture, public works, civil and criminal 
justice, municipalities, registration, and joint stock companies, and 
the general administration and legislation of the country. The 
trade and manufactures, as well as the post office statistics and 
telegraphs are also dealt with, and particulars relating to military 
operations, army, frontier relations, and Native States are given 
in addition. 

The return also contains population tables according to the 
census of 1891. 


8. Report of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on the Sea and 
Inland Fisheries of Ireland for 1891. (C—6682.) Price 1s, 4d. 


This is the annual report of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, 
The Inspectors divide their report into two parts, the first 
relating to sea fisheries, the second to the salmon fisheries of the 
country. 

Under the first heading information is given as to the number 
of vessels, men, and boys employed, the number of Irish boats 
attending the Scotch herring fisheries, casualties, amount of fish 
captured, loans for fishing boats and gear, steam trawling, the 
herring and mackerel fisheries, curing of fish, survey of fishing 
grounds on the West Coast of Ireland, piers and harbours, 
together with the substance of the reports received from the 
coastguard. 

With regard to the total quantity of sea fish captured in 1891, 
the Inspector states that judging from the statistics furnished 
(which are incomplete as representing the entire coast) the 
quantity was less than in 1890. 

The following is the comparison according to coasts, showing 
the shell fish separately :— 
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Fish, not Shell Fish. Shell Fish. 
Quantity. Value. Value, 
1891. 1890, 1891. 1890. 1891, 1890. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ & £ £ 
North coast - 20,472 11,991 8,141 5,378 3,104 2,697 
East coast - | 131,544 | 141,041 75,819 87,216 4,905 2,605 
South coast - | 331,848 | 462,452 155,394 196,416 2,291 2,549 
West coast - | 188,030 | 193,408 62,531 80,579 2,769 3,190 
Total - - | 621,894 | 808,892 | 301,885 | 369,589 | 13,069 11,041 


9. Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries (England and Wales). 
Thirty-first Annual Report of Inspectors of Fisheries (England 
and Wales) for the Year 1891. (C.—6652.) Price 1s, 3d. 

These are the detailed reports for the year 1891 on the salmon 
and freshwater fisheries of England and Wales by Mr. Berrington 
and Mr. Fryer, Inspectors under the Fisheries Acts. 

1n the appendices are given, in full, copies of special reports on 
inquiries instituted during the year by the Inspectors, together 
with annual returns from boards of conservators, abstracts of 
returns of licence duties, annual accounts of boards of conser- 
vators, returns of water bailiffs, prosecutions, &c., tables of limits 
of fishery districts, close seasons, rod licence duty, &c. 


10. Metropolitan Water Companies, Return of the Accounts, 
as they are respectively made up, of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies, to the 30th day of September and the 31st day of 
December 1891. (In continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 248, 
of Session 1891.) (286.) Price 23d. 


The present paper, which is issued under the direction of the 
Local Government Board, gives the accounts of the Metropolitan 
water companies up to the above-mentioned dates, 

The water companies whose accounts are dealt with in the 
present paper being:—The Chelsea Waterworks Company ; the 
East London Waterworks Company; Grand Junction Water- 
works Company ; Kent Waterworks Company ; Lambeth Water- 
works Company; the New River Company; Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company, and West Middlesex Waterworks 
Company. 


11. Pauperism (England and Wales) Return. A Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism. March 1892, 78 (A. II.). Price 2d. 


This return completes the monthly comparative statement of 
the pauperism of England and Wales for the quarter ended at 
Lady-day 1892. On referring to the tables in the monthly com- 
parative statements for the months of January, February, and 
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March last, showing the number of paupers in receipt of relief on 
the last day of each week of the corresponding months for the last 
36 years, it will be seen that in the majority of the years the 
maximum number of paupers was reached during the month of 
February. In some years, however, it has been attained as early 
as January, and in others as late as March. In the present year 
it was reached as early as in the fourth week of January. 

The number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and 
licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in England and Wales on 
the last day in each week of March 1892 was as follows :—First 
week, 697,181; second week, 695,515; third week, 689,372; 
fourth week, 681,475. 


12. Local Taxation Returns (England). The Annual Local 
Taxation Returns. Year 1889-90. Part VII. Summary. 
368—V. Price 10}d. 


This annual return contains a summary of the twentieth annual 
Local Taxation Returns published and issued under the direction 
of the Local Government Board. 

The returns relate to the accounts of the various local authorities 
of England and Wales during the financial year 1889-90, which, 
in the great majority of cases, ended on the 25th of March 1890. 

The aggregate receipts during the year of the local authorities, 
excluding loans, and making the necessary deductions in order to 
avoid duplicate reckonings, amounted to 50,237,862/., as compared 
with 47,975,705, 46,358,165/., 45,330, 9921, and 44, 331,5401., 
received by them during the years 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 
and 1885-86, respectively. The principal items of receipt for 
af years 1888-89 and 1889-90 are shown in the following 
table :— 


1888-89. 1889-90. 
£ £ 
Public rates - - - - 27,420,223 27,713,409 
ury subventions and payments 4,790,860 2,194,838 
From Local Government Board out of the Local 
Taxation Account - 4,327,441 
Tolls, dues, and duties - 3,718,381 3,642,428 
Receipts from real and fanded property 
petites sales) - 1,400,148 1,379,823 
Sales of property - - - 578,746 513,001 
Fees, fines, penalties, and - 1,170,984 1,173,348 
Revenue from waterworks’ - 2,400,407 2,515,217 
Do. from gasworks - - 3,677,929 3,867,416 
Do. from markets, cemeteries, and burial grounds, 
sewage farms and works, baths, washhouses, 
and open bathing-places, libraries and museums, 
fire brigades, lunatic asylums, hospitals, tram- 
ways, slaughter houses, and 
or docks - 858,838 950,500 
Repayments in agent of private improvement 
works 737,414 773,438 
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13. Further Correspondence respecting Commercial Treaties and 
Tariffs. Commercial, No. 6 (1892). (C.—6698.) Price 3s. 6d. 


This is a return issued by the Foreign Office, being in con- 
tinuation of Commercial, No. 3 (1892), C.—6590, which contained 
the first part of the correspondence. ‘The present issue continues 
that correspondence down to a later date, and contains the full 
text of communications from Her Majesty’s Representatives 
abroad and others with reference to the treaties and tarifts of the 
countries in which they reside. The countries referred to in the 
present issue are as follows :—Austro-Hungary, Bavaria, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, 

Under the head of Spain are published various communications 
relating to trade, such as the Fifth and Sixth Reports of the Trade 
and Treaties Committee relating to the Customs tariffs of the 
Philippine Islands and of Spain respectively. 
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XX.—_QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


Swrpen.—The places treated in Sweden as cholera - infected 
are now :—The province of Baku; Asiatic Turkey; the Red Sea 
ack the British East Indian ports; Chalon in Cochin China; 

onkin ; the Philippine Islands ; China and Japan; Viadivostock 
in Siberia ; and Salta in the Argentine Republic. 


PortuGaL.—The port of Pernambuco is declared to be infected 
with yellow fever from the 15th May. 


Austria-Hungary. — Arrivals from Spanish Mediterranean 

rts and from ports west of Gibraltar and east of the Portuguese 
Frontier, as well as arrivals from the Balearic Islands, are 
admitted to free pratique. 


Torkey.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed at Baghdad on 
arrivals from Bussorah at Yemen and the Hijatz. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from the Russian 
coast, from Sukum Kale to Batoum, inclusive, and medical visit is 
applied to arrivals from all Russian, Roumanian, and Bulgarian 

rts. 

PS Medical inspection is imposed at Beyrout on arrivals from the 
coast between Jaffa and Beyrout, not inclusive. — 


Buxearis.—According to an order of the Sanitary Direction, 
10 days’ quarantine is imposed at Bourgas, Varna, and Balcich, 
on Black Sea arrivals from Sukum Kale to the Turkish 
frontier. 


Cyprvus.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 


Bassorah. 
Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Russia, 
Sukum Kale to Batoum, inclusive. Medical visit on arrivals from 


Russian, Roumanian, and Bulgarian ports. 
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Eaypr.— Quarantine is imposed in Egypt against Djibouti on 
account of cases of cholera “Obock in free 
pratique. 

Quarantine is imposed in Egypt against arrivals from the 
Russian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, and Roumelian shores of the 
Black Sea, and the ports of Trebizond and Rizah. 


Hone Kone.—The Board of Trade have received a despatch, 
dated the 16th May 1892, from the Governor of Hong Kong, 
transmitting a copy of certain quarantine regulations passed by 
his Excellency in Council. The document may be seen on appli- 
cation at the Harbour Department, Board of Trade, between the 
hours of 11 and 5. 


NETHERLANDS Inp1A.—The Board of Trade have received, 
through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a 
note, dated the 8th ¢ Bod 1892, from the Netherlands Minister in 
London, transmitting a copy of new regulations for the prevention 
of the importation of contagious diseases into the Netherlands 
Indies. The document may be seen on application at the Harbour 
Department of the Board of Trade between 11 and 5. 


Honpuras.—All the ports or places situate between the 
Sarstoon River on the west and Cape Gracias a Dios on the east, 
and all the ports or places situate in the Bay Islands, are declared 
to be infected ports or places. 


Barsapos.-~The Governor has been pleased, on the recom- 


mendation of the General Board of Health, to direct that a 
quarantine of observation for five days from the date of arrival 
shall be imposed on all vessels which may arrive from Para. 

The Governor is pleased to declare that the Port of Bahia is no 
longer infected with yellow fever. 
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XXI—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL PaTTERN AND Post. 
(ExTENSION oF Limits OF S1zE AND WEIGHT ALLOWED 
FoR PacKETs OF PATTERNS AND SAMPLES.) 


On and after the lst of July next, the limits of size for. 
packets of patterns or samples of merchandise, addressed to all 
countries in the Postal Union, will be as follows:—12 ins, in 
length, 8 ins. in width, 4 ins. in depth. 

For packets made up in the form of a roll the limits will be 
12 ins. in length and 6 ins. in diameter. 

The maximum weight allowed for pattern or sample packets 
will be 12 oz. in the case cf those sent to the under-mentioned 
countries :—Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Congo Free State, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Hawaii, Holland, Honduras (Republic of), Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Portugal, Roumania, 
Salvador, Servia, Siam, Spain, Switzerland, Tunis, United States, 
Venezuela. 

— the case of all other foreiga countries the limit of weight will 

8 oz. 


Malis FOR THE West anp Soutu-WeEst Coasts 
oF AFRICA. 


The following table shows the ports of call for the mail packets 
leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West coasts of Africa 
during the remainder of the month of July1892 :— 

Saturday, 16th July—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Isles 
do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Grand 
Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos or 
Forecados, Benin, Warree, Brass and Akassa. 


Saturday, 23rd July.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape Coast 
Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Little Popo, Grand Popo, Lagos, 
Opobo, and New Calabar. 

Saturday, 30th July.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Isles 
do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Grand 
Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Forca- 
dos, Benin, Warree, Brass, and Akassa. 
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I.—Forerian TRADE OF THE Unitep Kinapom. 
STatTeMENT of the [mports into and of the Exports from the 
Onitep Kinepom during the month and six months, ended 
30th Jun 1892, compared with the corresponding periods of ‘the 
year 1891. 
MOontTH ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


I. Imports FROM ForEIGN CouNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Month ended 
30th June 
_ Increase. | Decrease. 
1892. 1891. 
£ 2 
I. Animals living (for food) - - 944,003 1,062,482 _- 118,479 
II, (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 

able - - - - 1,421,968 1,878,006 451,043 
Tobacco, dutiable - 221,063 209,842 11,221 
III. Metals - 2,036,635 2,195,846 158,711 

IV. Chemicals, dyestufts, and tanning 

substances 482,680 596,909 - 114,229 

VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures 4,425,526 6,493,954 - 2,068,428 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 

and manufactures 8,685,785 8,963,939 - 278,154 

VIII. Manufactured articles . - 4,785,547 5,285,320 _ 499,773 

IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - 908,295 | 4,471,067 — 202,766 

(B.) Parcel post 35,214 44,987 ~ 9,773 

Total Value - - - - | $2,811,854 | 86,850,724 - 4,038,270 

Il. Exports or British AND Ir1sH PropucE AND MANUFACTURES. 

I. Animals, living - - - - 42,419 77,084 34,615 
IL. Articles of food and drink - - 783,458 872,314 — 88,856. 
Ill. Raw materials. - 1,683,637 | 7,983,785 250,098 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 

factured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - 7,584,027 8,316,423 _ 732,396 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - - 2,698,953 4,225,594 1,526,641 
(C.) Machinery and millwork 1,494,814 1,420,312 74,502 - 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 775,084 851,294 _ 76,210 
* (E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations 647,328 761,104 113,776 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured . 2,287,367 2,886,133 - 598,766 
(G.) Parcel post 73,281 90,456 17,225 
Total Value - - =| 18,070,318 | 27,434,399 - 3,364,081 
III. Exports or Foreign anp CoLontAt PRODUCE. 
2 


Total Value -- - 


4,648,260 | 4,672,759 35,501 
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TRADE OF THE UnitTED Kinepom—cont, 
Srx Montus ENDED 30TH JUNE, 


I. Imports From FoREIGN COUNTRIES AND BritisH PossEssIons. 


Six Months ended 
30th June 
— Increase. | Decrease. 
1892. 1891. 
I. Animals, living (for food) 4,694,708 | 8,907,745 787,563 


IL. ar Articles of food and drink, duty 
(B) petite of food and drink, duti- 


71,770,764 | 68,445,752 3,325,012 
11,651,179 | 77,602,289 48,890 a 


Tobacco, dutiable -| 1,564,154] 7,625,844 61,690 
| III, Metals - 10,995,046 | 77,525,496 530,450 
4,602,010 | 4,549,787 59,223 
Vv. — - 3,426,776 8,394,288 32,488 

VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 45,756,672 | 50,791,447 - 5,034,775 
i VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
} and manufactures - - =| 17,409,114 | 77,735,908 273,206 - 
VIII. Manufactured articles - | 382,880,815 | 32,386,473 494,402 
TX. (A.). Miscellaneous articles - - 7,619,418 | 6,654,008 965,415 - 
(B.) Parcel post - - 279,442 280,168 726 

Total Value - . = | 212,650,098 | 272,297,540 358,558 - 


II. Exports or British AND Irish PropucE AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ 
I, Animals, livmg 259,485 270,144 10,656 
II. Articles of food and drink - sn 4,512,453 4:776,662 _ 264,208 
Il. Raw materials - - ° 8,913,895 | 70,444,308 - 1,530,408 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 49,582,051 | 52,470,048 |. — 2,888,191 
@) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - | 16,677,756 | 27,489,329 _ 4,761,578 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 7,727,188 | 7,878,937 146,749 
(D.) Appareland articlesof personal use| 5,142,449 | 5,247,092 98,643 
(BE. Chemicals, and chemical and medi- 
ual preparations - 4,294,946 4,616,380 321,434 
a All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - | 14,267,235 | 76,436,659 - 2,169,424 
(G.) Parcel post - 483,544 497507 13,963 
Total Value > - = | 111,861,002 | 724,066,252 _ 12,205,250 
III. Exports or Forricn anp Propvuce. 
Total Value 82,209,352 | 87,782,777 426,635 
| 
| 
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IL—Corn Priczs. 


Return of the QuaNTiTIEs sOLD and AverAGce Prices of Bririsn 
Corn, ImreriaL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods, 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 4th June 1892 -| 63,508 5 1,950 1 2,879 7 
-| 54,3864 5 1,513 4 1,533 6 
18th ,, -| 48,828 1 733 3 2,803 5 
June 1892 « | 4,804 2 8,890 6 
Corresponding month in 1894 - | 209,915 O 6,945 6 13,978 7 
a - 1890 - | 198,923 2 21475 3 | 19,513 6 
Average Prices. 
Week ended 4th June 1892 - 30 8 24 6 21 4 
25 2 21 8 
18th 29 10 23 8 22 2 
99 6 23 4 21 10 
June 1892 ° ° ° 30 1 39 21 9 
May 1892 381 27 4 21 2 
April - 84 26 9 20 6 
February ” - ~ - 32 6 28 2 19 11 
January ” - - - 85 4 29 2 20 6 
December 1891 - 37 (6 29 17 21 65 
November ,, ° 87 10 31 0 21 7 
October a oh re ¢ - 385 0 29 6 18 9 
September ,, - - - 38 5 28 6 20 2? 
August 89 9 26 2 21 
July - 38 6 96 7 
June 1891 - - 389 9 27 (6 94 649 
» 1890 - - - 32 8 25 4 19 9 
» 1889 - - ~ 28 6 21 6 18 8 


- 31 6 24 11 17 
H 2 
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1892. 
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Return of the Numpers, and DesTINATIoNs of the 
Passencers that left the Untrep Kinepom for PLaces out of 
Evroprr during the Month ended 30th June 1892, and the Six 
Months ended 30th June 1892, compared with the ‘corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


Total 
Cape for 
British All 
Nationalities. | | North | Austral | Good.) other | Total. | 
America. atal, aces. “th 
1891. 
Month ended 30th June 
English - - 8,136 2,250 745 555 475 12,161 10,980 
Scotch - ops 1,663 198 161 129 96 2,247 2,058 
Trish - - - 5,286 162 74 18 24 5,559 4928 
Total of British }) 15085 | 2,610 980 697 595 | 19,967 | 17,967 
Foreigners - - | 11,793 3,231 13 225 149 15,411 12,847 
Total - 26,878 5,841 993 902 35,536 80,480 
Total for corre- 
ing 22,849 4,482 1,560 757 872 | 30,480 - 
lonth, 1897 
Six Months ended 30th June. 
English - - - 37,812 10,338 5,136 3,553 3,341 60,180 60,686 
Scotch - - ° 7,682 1,253 1,089 529 584 11,187 10,969 
Trish - - - - 33,218 727 867 70 234 35,116 86,388 
Tote! of British} | | 7002 | 4152 | 4159 | 106,488 | 08,048 
Foreigners - - | 56,122 11,241 122 735 566 786 58,798 
Nationalities | 1,567 1,567 1,450 
distinguished - 
Total ° - | 134,834 23,559 7,214 4,887 6,292 | 176,786 | 768,087 
Total for corre- 
128,058 | 19,058 8,834 4,583 7,814 | 168,287 
lonths, 1894 - 


= figures, being made up at the earliest 
scauadtiand mee are subject to correction in the 


ble date after the close of each 
ual Returns. 
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IV.—ALIEN IMMIGRATION.—JUNE 1892. 


Return of the Nomper of Atrens arrived from the Continent at Ports* 
in the Unirep Kineapom during the Month and Six Months ended 
30th June 1892, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 
previous Year. 


(Compiled from the Atien Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 
Christiania, Other 


Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal, and | Continental Total. 
Christiansand. Ports. 


1892. | 7897. | 1892. | 7897. | 1892. | 7897. 1802. | 1894. | 1892. | 7897. 


Month ended 30th June. 


Aliens not stated to be en a 
route to America: t 
Arrived at London 124 143 | 1,183 | 7,489 32 38 344) 346 | 1,688 | 7,986 


» Grimsby -| 6| — | 205| 2¢@| — | — | 69] 916| 280] 48% 
# Hull - - 42 39 67 49 41 80 132 174 282 289 
» e Ports 
(Newcastle 
North and 12| 38| 125] 201| 376| 456 
South 
Shields) - 
Leith - - - 75 72 49 798 


9 
Other ports - 42 34) 196 239 42 124 351} 433] 681 8e7 
249 842 | 1,169 | 7,442 | 3,408 | 4,766 


Aliens en route to America: 


Arrived at Grimsby - | 1,231 — | 1,905} 4,773 _ _- 467 863 | 3,603 | 7,476 
» Hartlepool, — | —| —| —| — | 
Hull - 3,050) 4,097 | 1,171 | 7,549 | 1,006 | 7,748 | 2,554 | 2,074 | 7,781 | 8,797 
leith - - 654 | 1,174 1 - 837 | 489| 4,608 
Other ports - - 52 60 52 60 
Total - - | 4,281 | 4,097 | 4,465 | 4,650 | 1,007 | 7,748 | 3,410 | 2,926 | 13,163 | 72,770 
Total of aliens en route and 


of aliens not stated tobe >| 4,507 | 4,829 | 6,229 | 6,693 | 1,256 | 7,485 | 4,579 | 4,868 | 16,571 | 76,875 
en route to Americat - 


Six Months ended 30th June. 
Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America :t 
Total No. -| 1,105 844 | 7,428 | 5,995 | 2,183 | 2,063 | 6,565 | 6,695 | 17,281 | 15,797 
Aliens en route to America: 
Total No. - | 19,185 | 77,073 | 20,612 | 46,576 | 6,127 | 4,776 |20,177 | 15,076 | 66,101 | 53,397 
Total of aliens en route and re 
of aliens not stated to be >| 20,290 | 77,857 | 28,040 | 22,577 | 8,310 | 7,089 | 26,742 | 27,777 | 83,382 | 69,778 
en route to Americat - 


* The ports from which alien lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folke- 
stone, G Ww, e, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, 
Liverpool, ondon, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, 
and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, and Southampton show 
only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

+ The distinction made in this return between“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” and 
“ Aliens en route to America” is due tothe fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive from 
continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
while many of the aliens arriving from continental ports return to the Continent (see A port 
"No. 134, sess, 1892, aud Monthly Emigration Returns). 
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* V.—BANKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Nowser of Receiving Orvers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Six months 
visas ended June 
1892. 1891. 1892. 1891, 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - -| 317 414 | 2,819 | 2,060 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Grocers, &c. - - - 25 27 191 144 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. - 22 20 169 129 
Builders - - - - 16 380 116 114 
Farmers - - - - 14 4 109 74 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers 11 19 84 73 
Butchers - - - - 10 13 59 53 
Bakers. - - 10 7 59 46 
Drapers, haberdashers, &. - - 4 11 46 43 
Tailors, 6 10 46 42 
Agents, commission on general - 7 4 35 84 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 3 6 84 25 
Carpenters and joiners - - 7 6 32 28 
Provision merchants, &c. - 3 6 31 25 
- Decorators, painters, plumbers. &e. - 2 42 81 46 
Clerks, commercial and general ~ 7 5 81 29 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths, &c. - - 2 4 29 17 
Corn, flour, seed, hay onl straw mer- 
chants and dealers - - - 3 6 22 24 
Solicitors - - ~ - - - 4 4 22 20 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - 4 3 21 17 
lers, carmen, lightermen, and J 
hauliers - - - - 1 es 20 11 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 2 — 19 24 
Millers ~ - - - 3 5 19 17 
Ironmo - - - 3. 18 10 
Auctioneers - - - - 2 ae | 18 20 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c - - 2 7 18 16 
Cabinet-makers and upholsterers scape 2 8 17 19 
- 2 2 17 10 
and founders, &e. - 3 6 17 20 
Travellers, commercial, an - - 1 2 16 11 
Merchants 1 4 15 17 
General dealers - - - 1 3 15 14 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &e. - 7 4 2 15 15 
Saddlers and harness makers - - as 3 14 12 
Confectioners - - - 2 6 14 15 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - . 3 2 14 18 
Wine and spirit merchants, &e. - — Fe) 13 10 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - i 4 13 9 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 1 4 18 14 
Contractors - - 1 4 13 10 
Tobacconists, &c. - 7 12 17 
Stationers - - 2 4 12 12 
Printers and publishers - - 2 8 12 13 
Carriage, &c. builders - - - 4 4 12 11 
- 2 5 11 12 


Lodging-house keepers - 
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Six months 
dane ended June 
1892. | 7897. | 1892. | 1897. 
Number gazetted iu principal trades and | No. No. No, No. 
occupations—cont, 
Restaurant, and 
keepers - 8 3 11 7 
Wheelweights - 3 11 6 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. _ 4 11 12 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - - - 2 q 10 19 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 3 8 10 of 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 1 8 9 7 
Architects and surveyors 8 2 9 7 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merehenis 1 3 8 12 
Agents, financial - - -| — 2 7 8 
Officers in Army - - - + — 2 7 5 
Brewers and beer merchants ~ - 1 2 7 12 
Woollen merchants, manafnotarers, &e. 1 2 7 7 
Hosiers, glovers, &e. 1 2 7 8 
Brokers, stock and share - - 2 4 7 13 
Hairdressers - - - -- 1 5 9 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 8 4 12 
Surgeons - - 4 4 
Clerks in holy orders 4 7 
Oil and colour merchants - - 4 11 
Dyers, bleachers, &c. - - 2 2 7 
Tea merchants - - —_ _ 2 6 
Directors and of 
companies - 2 2 7 


VI.—Export or Animats FroM IRELAND TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Return of the Number of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 30th June 1892, and during 
the first Six Months of the Year 1892, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the Year 1891. 


Six months 
dune ended June 
Animals. 

1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
No. No. No. No. 
Cattle - - ~ - - | 41,888 80,669 | 199,137 198,912 
Sheep - 7 - - - | 145,532 109,895 | 286,878 208,873 
Swine - - 7 - -| 17,821 16,958 | 263,188 | 276,077 


Goats - - 1,464 1,529.) 5,247 5,945 


Horses - -| 8,186 | 38,477 | 15,954 | 75,764 
Mules or Jeunets . - . 1 2 4 6 
Asses - ~ 256 273 610 654 


Total - - | 209,648 | 762,797 | 771,018 | 705,530 
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VIi.—Fisnery Sratistics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Torat Quantity and Vatvue of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the EnetisH and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June 
1892, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1891. 


Six Months ended 
June June 
1892. 1894. 1892. 1891 
QuanNTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. Owls. 
Brill 1,515 1,289 8, 8,796 
Soles - 7,478 6,784 33,079 46,018 
Turbot - 5,471 5,768 29,324 29 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 5,957 5,088 25,735 27,889 
Tota prime fish . : 20,421 18,926 96,984 105,392 
Hake - 13,960 12,142 43,019 
Herrings - - - 62,902 64,718 117,557 132,705 
Li 8,882 84. 57,106 50,021 
Mackerel 78,118 92,831 310,862 
Pilchards 67 1 45719 
Plaice - 52,294 82,895 273,387 862,609 
other, except shell fish 66,028 67,440 434,894 450, 
Total - - 488,278 515,449 456,402 | 2,583,447 
Shell fisk :— No. No. No. 
Crabs 840,357 | 7,003,582 || 3,350,273 | 3,435,096 
Lobsters - 139,412 120,462 434,809 838,478 
Oysters 2,000 | 8,178,000 | 15,415,000 | 77,898,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish 40,306 81,472 252,131 299,604 
Brill 5 3,1 2,273 19.428 
Turbot - = 14,213 12,194 108,336 101 642 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 12,352 10,864 71,880 62,218 
Total prime fish 70,418 65,699 422,766 451,338 
° 11,062 12,076 142,703 132,642 
Haddock - 68,021 45,154 506,796 486,576 
Hake 7,362 7,823 34,755 21,429 
Halibut ° 18,848 20,882 89,914 90. 
Herrings - 32,573 24,454 49,730 52,764 
4,503 4,508 42.920 35,278 
54,738 65,860 306,626 | 330,752 
8 7 1,709 9,084 
other, except ehell fish - 47,160 45,243 327,399 313,364 
Total - 368,378 354,387 2,196,581 2,240,408 
fish :— 
bs 10,180 10,243 34,126 82,839 
Lobsters - 6,013 5,487 19,689 15,756 
O7 ° 5,338 7,340 49,313 56,909 
Other shell fish 14,281 11,208 71,192 79:045 
Total - 35,762 84,223 174,820 185,149 
Total value of fish landed - 404,140 888,610 2,370,901 | 2,495,557 


Norz.—The above foun are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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VIII.—FisHery StTatistics.—ScoTLanp. 


Statement of the Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scotca Coasts during the Month and Six 
Months ended 30th June 1892, wnynee with the correspond- 


ing Periods of the Year 1891. 
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June Six 
1892. 1894. 1892. 1894. 
QUANTITY. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 2,242 2,852 10,348 8,717 
77 
Turbot - 438 459 2,208 2.456 
Cod 70,410 403 339,190 856,578 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 4,754 6,747 84, 40,373 
Haddock - - 35,897 36,778 889,441 435,274 
Halibut 4,68 3,302 19,342 14,913 
Herrings - 377,070 482,809 661,083 787,800 
941 47 978 48 
Saith (Goal Fish) 17,553 49,367 60,226 
Skate - 6,927 5,346 42,630 87,190 
All other, except shell fish 6,095 6,360 58,385 
Total 558,243 662,824 1,760,470 1,999,240 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs ° 498,291 556,310 2,178,596 
Oysters 4 1,500 170,400 179,700 
Cwts. Cwts. wts. 
Other shell fish va 36,989 
VaLvE. 
2 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 3,261 2,934 17,802 114,187 
Turbot - 830 915 7,102 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - 4,428 4,971 30,: 62 83,584 
Haddock - 19,348 17,679 207,797 204,500 
Halibut - 4,492 2,280 21,207 18,368 
errings - -| 89,856 | 174,868 152,499 
° 8,153 8,449 323 17 
erel ° 368 80 381 
Saith (Coal Fish) 1,876 2,808 6,358 7,568 
te - 1,270 1,618 9,109 8,696 
(Tusk) 112 195 803 1,028 
Whi - 1,498 2,182 12,671 15,247 
All other, “except shell fish 1,243 1,292 10,929 10,745 
Total 156,510 177,593 643,403 684,919 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs 2,370 2,919 11,644 10,552 
Lobsters e - 4,219 8,618 18,239 16,927 
Clams - 36 61 1,517 2,056 
Mussels 762 69¢ 6,419 5,645 
Other shell fish 1,033 930 7,465 6,190 
Total 8,420 8,297 46,079 41,427 
Total value of fish landed . 164,930 185,814 689,482 726,846 


Norsz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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IX.—Fisnery 
of the Quantity and VALUE of the returned 
as landed on the Irisa Coasts during the Month and Six 
Months ended 30th June 1892, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1891. 
Six months ended 
June June 
1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
QUANTITY. 
| 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles 275 308 2,399 2,093 
Turbot - - - - 60 52 760 589 
Total prime fish - - 335 860 3,159 2,682 
x - 1,688 1597 | 14,313 
463 362 | 6,688 
All other, except shell fish 5,421 6,675 || 094 | 83,600 
Total - 87,804 107,329 | 312,864 887,108 
No. No. ||- No. No. 
x is 58,930 88,350 132,990 120,660 
Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cuts. 
Other shell fish - - 1,129 4,478 | 7,858 5,744 
VALUE. 
F £ £ £ 
Soles - - 806 1,070. 9,986 9,169 
Turbot - - - - 254 195 2,032 1,988 
“Total prime fish - . 1,060 1,265 12,018 11,107 
al - 835 652 10,809 11,905 
Haddock - - - - 832 494 7,072 
‘ ° 320 838 1,845 2,122 
Herrings 6,454 10,987 10, 16,076 
Lin - 524 5,575 
Mackerel - - 22,155 23,981 92,252 129,814 
Sprats - - - 19 158 
hiting. - - - - - 235 192 2 8,262 
All other, except shell fish - . - 2,934 2,532 12,406 15,444 
Total - - - 35,624 40,884 155,827 200,403 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - - - - 575 498 1,434 1,574 
Lobsters ad - - 872 2,398 2,311 
Qth er shel) fish - - - . 162 233 1,091 914 
Total - - - 1,609 1,889 6,014 5,588 
Total value of fishianded - 37,233 42,278 161,841 205,991 


Norre.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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Retouxn of the Numser of Batzs of Corron Imeortep and Exeorrep, 
Forwarprep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and Rerugnep to 
Ports during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June 1892, 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1891. » 


Month of Six Months ended 
June June 
1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
Lrrorts. 
No. No. No. No. 
American a a 147,995 160,726 1,665,263 | 1,849,944 
Brazilian 7,308 13,673 37,739 82,041 
Bast Indian 22,104 33,085 84,789 135,446 
ptian 10,714 10,163 178,108 145,741 
Miscellaneous - - 7,029 4,202 41,717 38,037 
Total 195,150 221,849 2,007,616 | 2,251,209 
Exports. 
American i 27,712 8,860 152,242 83,772 
Brazilian - - 1,559 1,483 3,922 1,638 
East Indian - - 9,197 10,689 46,038 76,851 
Egyptian - - 3,282 2,624 26,750 12,740 
i eous - - 416 2,130 3,375 12,516 
Total - - 42,166 25,786 232,327 187,017 
ForwakbeEp from Ports to InLtanp Towns. 
American 171,593 199,190 | 1,803,053 | 1,432,028 
Brazilian - - 6,925 4,816 29,833 61,278 
East Indian - - 7,281 16,330 40,416 89,052 
tian - - 15,011 16,074 149,874 140,965 
Miscellaneous - - 7,777 6,648 53,775 62,060 
Total - 208,587 243,058 1,576,951 | 1,765,383 
Forwarpep from InLanp Towns to Ports. 
American tute 247 527 1,153 2,515 
Brazilian - - 12 _— 17 79 
East Indian 20 55 é3 
Egyptian - 29 156 
Miscellaneous - - 1 87 421 567 
Total - 260 634 1,675 3,380 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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XL—Periopicat Returns or Imrorts AND Exports. 


of the 


Imports and 


Exports 


into and from the 
under-mentioned CounTriss in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc = 9,8,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; Lire = 9,5. ; 
Drachme = 9,%,d.; Lei = 9,8,d.; L. Egypt. = 14. Os. 10d.; 


Dollar = 4s. 2d. 
I.—Irorts. 
Aggregate for Period of the 
sii Value for the Month. Year, including latestMouth, 
Name of Country. | wonth. 
1892. 1892. 19897. 
1891. 1890. 1891.) 1890. 
Russiain Europe -| Nov. Roubls 77,000 000 
1892, (7897.) 1892. (7891. 
France -  -| May Frs. 320,297,000 | 272,554,000 |, 2,210,334,000 | 7,929,457,000 
Portugal - -| Feb. - | Milreis - 1,562,000 | 3,548,000 6,995,000 5,701,000 
Italy - = -| May Lire - 84,377,000 | 92,380,000 427,876,000 | 478,094,000 
(1891. (7890.) 1891.) 1890.) 
Greece - - | Nov. Drehms. 14,057,000 ay 
Jan. Lei - 20,661,000 
Roumania - -{ 
Feb. » - 27,998,000 | 27,998,000 48,659,000 46,227,000 
Egypt - - | April L. Egypt. 717,000 2,794,000 2,810,000 
United States -| May Dollars 68,617,000 | 77,994, 359,631,000 859,184,000 — 
British India* | Mar. Rupees 5,31,56,849 | 5,97,65,247 71,89,83,246 | '74,05,74,246 
II.—Exports. 
. 
(1891.) (7890.) (1891.) 1890. 
BussiainEurcpe - | Nov. Roubles 56,901,000 | 6 699,146,000 é 
1892. 1894.) (1892.) 1891. 
France ° - | May Frs, = 820,873,000 | 262,605,000 | 1,430,746,009 | 7,479, 
Portugal - - | Feb. Milreis - 1,908,000 1,458,000 2,882,000 8,818,000 
Italy = May 90,006,000 70,550,000 955, 843,172, 
(1890. (1891.) 1890. 
Greece - | Nov. Drchms. 8,182,000 89,143,000 597,000 
Roumania « -{ 
Feb. » * 6,278,000 1,709,000 9,747,000 8,710,000 
Egypt ° - | April L. Egypt. 754,000 1,005,000 4,887,000 5,154,000 
United States - | May Dollars 69,681,000 | 58,062,000 || 414,242,000 | 867,790,000 
British India* «| Mar. Rupees 10,33,00,383 | 70,80,97,099 || 1,18,37,04,441 | 7,70,44,49,247 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Nors.—The 
Roumania, the 


are those of the “s 
nited States, and British 


neral,’ 


ial” imports and ex rts, exce t in the case of 
ndia, where the 


pecial ” 


“gen 

means, in the case of es imports for home consumption, in th: 

on ption, case of exports, exports 
* The aggregate 


only. 
figures are for the fi financial year commencing 1st April. 
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XIL—Foreien TRADE oF 

Imports and Exports into and from Britiso INp1A. 

Imports from Fi Exports to Foreign 
Countries.* 
— Month ended Month ended 
30th April. 30th April. 

1892, 1891. 1892, 1891. 

R. R. R. Ru 

I—Animals—living 81,751 5,565 81,978 64,478 


II.—Articles of food and drink - 
I1L—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 
B.—Metals 


©.—Machinery and mill-work 


and 
vernment stores) 


IV. drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
tanning materials 


V—-Ois - + 


VI.—Raw materials and 
cured articles 


ViL—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 

A.—Yarnsand textile fabrics 

B.—Apparel - - 


C—Other articles manu- 
factured - 


55,97,107 56,34,220 


10,51,400 12,08,935 
50,62,059 62,78,200 


22,20,656 1918548 


8,59,186 25,89,920 


12,97,433 18,86,986 


21,14,797 29,514,475 


29,38,675 85,12,091 


2,61,80,440 | 2,69,57,570 


10,03,272 11,838,005 


47,50,078 56,314,825 


3,07,35,896 2,64,88,407 


7,655 29,597 
60,551 92,689 
108 


87,385,695 |  98,62,986 


4,36,62,197 5,06,55,055 


1,11,26,077 89,19,247 


1,15,287 94,824 


39,95,808 85,114,987 


5,81,56,849 | 5.97,65,047 


9,92,77,554 |  9,97,78,869 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 


" 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 7,56,802 5,569,258 i 
| 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS, [July 1892. 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Rerorts of the Annual Series, 1892, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Place | Price. |} No. Place. Price. 
974 | Guatemala - ld. }}1028| Buenos Ayres - - ld. 
975 | Munich - - 2d. Batavia - 1d. 
976 | Meshed - - | 1}d. ]]1030| Santo Domingo -| 4d. 
977 | Para - 34. }|}1031| San José ld. 
978 | Florence - | Id. Manila - - -| 
979 | The Hague - | 1d. 1033} Marseilles - -| Id. 
980 | Patras - - | Id. }{1034| Swatow - ld. 
981 | Paris - - | 14d. []1035| Paris - - ld. 
982 | Zanzibar - | 24d. |]1036| Ichang - 5d. 
983 | Buenos Ayres - d. 1037} Pakhoi - - ld, 
984 | Copenhagen -| 1d. Foochow’ - - ld. 
985 | Stuttgart - - | 1d. Brest - - ld, 
986 | New Orleans - | 13d. ]]1040| Madeira - d, 
987 | New Orleans - | 10d. 1041| Antwerp - -| 19d. 
988 | Suakin - - d, |}1042| Taganrog - - -| 23d. 
989 | Galveston - - | 14d. |{1043)| Algiers - - | 22d. 
990 | Berlin - - ld. Hankow~ - -| 1gd. 
991 | Zanzibar - - | 14d. |] 1045) Nantes - | 
992 | Guayaquil ld. |]1046| Belgrade’ - ~ 2d. 
993 | Tonga - - 1d. }]1047| Fiume - - - 1d. 
994 | New Orleans 1d. Wuhu - ld. 
995 | Mozambique - | 14d. Cagliari 1d. 
996 tz - - | 14d. Erzeroum - - - ld. 
997 | Nantes - -| 14d. |]1051| Syra - -| 1d. 
998 | Algiers - 1d. Cherbourg - ld. 
999 | Havre - - | 22d. []1053|) Lima - - - ld. 
1000 | Buenos Ayres - |. 6d. |]1054) Bilbao - - ‘=| te. 
| Baltimore - | 14d. []1055| Cadiz - -| 2d. 
1002 | Taganrog - ld. Corunna - - ~-| 
1003 | Riga - 2d, 1057 igon - 1d. 
1004 | Bordeaux - - | 23d. Portau Prince - 
1005 | The Hague - | 14d. |]1059| Trebizond - - ld. 
1006 | Paraguay - - | 1§d. ]}]1060;| Barcelona - . -| 13d. 
1007 | Constantinople - | 14d. ]]1061) Tainan - - ld. 
1008 | Rome - ld. 1062) Smyrna - - | Idd. 
1009 | Mozambique 1d. Old Calabar’ - - 
1010 | Wénchow - ld, Samoa - d. 
1011 | Mogador - | Tahiti - 
1012 | - - Id. }]1066| Chefoo - - - 6d. 
1018 | Kiuki - | 1d, Gothenburg - 
1014 | Stettin - - | 14d. Buenos Ayres - 
1015 | Boston - ld. 1069} Loanda - - | 1§d. 
1016 | Callao - ld. Guatemala - - ld. 
1017 | Aleppo - - 1d. }}1071) Zanzibar - - ld. 
1018 | Santos - - | 23d, §]1072| Charleston - - ~-| 23d, 
1019 | Pireus  - - ld. }]1073| Nice’ - - - ld. 
1020 | Mogador - ld. }}1074| Caracas - 1d. 
1021 | Adrianople - | 3d.. Lisbon - -| 2d. 
1022 | Tripoli - ld. Calais- - - -| 2d. 
1028 | Jerusalem 1d. RioGrandedo Sul -| 53d. 
1024 | Odessa - -| 6d. Philadelphia ota 
1025 | Genoa - - | 43d. |]1079| Brindisi -| 2d. 
1026 | Kiungchow 1d. New York - 1d. 
1027 | Batoum - - | 4$d. |]1081| San Francisco - - 1d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
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The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Place. Price. 
216 Argentine Republic.—Report on Emigration to Argentine 

Republic and Demand for Labour, 1891 - 3d. 
217 Russia.-- Report on the Condition of Labour in Russia - | 
218 Argentine Republic. =n Ragort on the Salt Industries of the 

Argentine Republic 4d. 
219 Austria-Hungary.—Report on the Timber Trade of Bosnia 

and the Herzegovina = - 1}d. 
220 Netherlands.— Report on the Evidence taken at Rotterdam 

and Amsterdam by the Dutch Labour Commission -| lid. 
221 Netherlands. — Report on Legislation for Protection of 

Women and Young Children employed in Factories, &c. - 1d. 
222 Tunis.—Report on shin xxpne Extension of the Tunisian 

Railway System - 4d. 
223 Bulgaria,—Translation of New Law on Mines - 1d. 
224 Netheriands.—Report on the Effects of the Law of 1889 

for the Protection of Women and ae at in 

Factory and other Work - 2d. 
225 Egypt.— Report on the Aloe Fibre Industry of Somali Land 4d. 
226 Roumania.—Report on Roumanian Trade, Agriculture, = 

Danube Navigation from 1881—1890 - 1d. 
227 Denmark.--Statistics of the Town of Copenhagen = - 4d. 
228 Austria-Hungary. Report « on Vine Culture in Bosnia and 

the Herzogovina - 4d. 
229 Belgium.— Report on the History and Progress of Telephonie 

Enterprise in Belgium - ld. 
230 Denmark.—Further Report on the Progress ‘of the Works of 

the Free Port of Copenhagen - 3d, 
231 Japan.— Report on the Native Industries of J span - 
232 Morocco.—RKeport on the Present of British 

Trade with Morocco” - 4d, 
233 Belgium.—Report on the Creation and Constitution of a 

Higher Council of Labour . - ld. 
234 Bavaria.— Summary of Reports of Bavarian sae naan of 

Factories for 1891 - 4d. 
235 United States.—Report on the Barnings of Labour aud 

Cost of Living in the Consular District of Chicago- —- 3d. 
236 Mexico.—Report on the in 

Yucatan - ld. 
237 Germany. Rape on the “Progress of the Trade, &e. of 

Hamburg for the Years 1841—90 14d. 
238 on the Condition of. Labour in 


Hungar 
Russia. Report of the Province of Ekslerinoslay for 1891 - - 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE, ETC. REPORTS. 


LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office, and may 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


be purchased 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


[July 1892. 


from Messrs. Eyre and 


No. Colony. Year. |} No. Colony. Year. 
102 | Basutoland (Governor’s 110 1890 
Visit) 1890 111 -| 1889 
103 | British New Guinea |1888—89}] 112 - 
104 | Natal - - -| 1889 |] 118 | Falkland Islands ~ ne 
105 | Malta 114 | Basutoland - {1889-90 
106 | British Guiana - . * 115 | Sierra Leone . -| 1889 
107 | Barbados . - - 116 | Fiji - - 
108 | Trinidad and Tobago - 4 117 | Hong Kong - - » 
109 | Western Australia - ok 118 | St. Helena ~ - ~ 
New Series or Corona, Rerorts.—ANNUAL. 
No Colony. | Year. |} No. | Colony. Year. 
1 | British Honduras -| 1889 22 | Leeward Islands - | 1890 
2 | Mauritius - - ia 23 | Grenada - - oe 
3 | British - |1889-90}} 24 | Straits Settlements - 
4| Victoria - - | 1889 25 | British Guiana - - a 
5 | Newfoundland - - ks 26 | St. Helena - - ye 
€ | British New Guinea - |1859-90]] 27 | Mauritius - 
7 | St. Vincent - - | 1890 28 bia - 
8| Bermuda - - - Pi 29 | Hong Kong” - - 
9 | Leeward Islands - - | 1889 30 | Ceylon - - - | 1889 
10 | St. Lucia - | 1890 31 | Lagos - 
11 | Bahamas - - 32 | Lagos - ~} 1890 
12. | Turks and Caicos Island 33 | Ceylon - 
13 | Gibraltar - - 84 | Newfoundland - - 
14 | Zululand - - 35 | Jamaica - - - |1889-91 
15 | SierraLeone - 36 | Victoria -| 1890 
16 | Barbados - - - ‘ 37 | British New Guinea - {1890-91 
17 | Falkland Islands 88 | St. Vincent - - 1891 
18 | Labuan - - » 39 | Bermuda - i 
19 | British Honduras- = - - 40 | Mauritius (Seychelles 
20 | Basutoland’ - - {1890-91 and Rodriques) - |1889-90 
21 | Trinidad and Tobago -j| 1890 


